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Cadell,  1786.  . 


TT I S T O R I C A L  compoiition  hath  afllimed  a  different  form» 
in  modern,  times,  from  what  it  difplayed  in  antiquity* 
The  Greeks,  who  fet.the  firft  models  in  all  the  arts,  gave  alfo 
the  earlieft  examples  of  elegant  hiftory.  When  they  began  to 
record  their  tranfa£lions,.they  were  deeply  tinftured  with  crc-. 
dulity,  and  the  love  of  4he  marvellous;  and,  partly  from  the 
want  of  authentic  materials,  partly  from  the  influence  of  ima« 
gination  over  a  people  of  fuch  cxquifite  fenfibility,  they  were 
more  ftudious  to  adorn  fables  than  to  inveftigate  truth.  The 
ornaments  of  oratory,  and  even  of  poetry,  were  not  rejcfled 
by  hiftqrians ;  by  the  beauties  of  fancy,  and  embellilhments  of 
ftile,  they  endeavoured  to  make  atonement  for  their  want  of 
refearch  and  information  :  and  the  mufe  of  hiftory,  as  is  faid 
of  the  angels,  frequently  covered  her  eyes  with  her  wings* 
Among  a  people  who  were  governed  by  orators,  eloquence  was 
the  firft  qualification  of  an  author ;  attic  ears  were  only  to  be 
charmed  by  the  happieft  and  moft  harmonious  combinations  of 
language;  the  works  of  Polybius,  the  moft  judicious  and 
mafterly  of  all  the  Greek  hiftorians,  are  pronounced,  by, a. ce¬ 
lebrated  critic  ♦,  not  to  be  legible,  on  account  of  the  bad  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words. 

•  Dionyflus  of  Halicarnaflus. 
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When  hiftory  began  o  be  ^cuftlvated  by  the  moderm,  the 
iituation  of  afFalrs,  and  the  characters  of  men,  had  changed. 
With  lefs  fenfibility  and  imagination  than  the  ancients,  their 
reafon  was  more  improved.  The  accumulation  of  hiftorical 
materials,  by  'tlTe  inveiition  of  printing,  prefented  an  ample 
‘field  to'iriquiry  ;  the  mifreprefentations  of  religious  and  "politi¬ 
cal  factions  compelled  the  hiftorian  to  weigh  evidence  and  in- 
veftigate  truth  ;  and  henceforth  hiftory  made  an  appeal,  not 
to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  undrrftaiiding  and  the  reafon  of 
men,  Accurafe'refearch,  judiefous  comparifon,  philofophical 
and  political  views,  are  indifpenfable  requifites  in  a  modern  hi- 
llorian  ;  and,  for  the  want  of  them,  no  rhetorical  embellifli- 
ments,  nor  beauties  of  ftile,  can  ever  compenfate.  ’The 
world,  grown  wifer  Is  it  has  grown  older,  requires  difeovery 
inftead  of  declamation  ;  and  prefers  the  light  of  philofophy  to 
the  colours  of  eloquence.  From  the  vein  of  intelligence, 
penetration,  and  good  fenfe,  which  runs  through  the  history 
OF'ENGLAKD, 'David'Hume,  although  his  ftile  be  forhetimes 
deficient  in  claftical  colouring,  and  always  in 'harmony,  ftill 
Occupies  the  firft  piace  in  the  lift  of  modern' fiiftorians. 
*"*A^hiftory  of- Ancient  Greece,  on  fuch  an  erllightened  plan, 
and  from  the  hand  of  a  philofopher,  has  long  been  a ‘dcuder- 
atum  in  literature :  and  we  are  forry  to.  find  that  the  work 
before  us  is  ill  calculated  to  fupply  this  defeCk,  as  the  merit  of 
it  \s  popular^  not  philofophical.* 

Dr.  Gillies  begins  his  work  with  a  yiew  of  the  pfogrefs  of 
civilization  and. power  in  Greece  preceding  the  Trojan  war, 
The*  judicious  Thucydides,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory, 
''candidly’confcffes,  that  he  could  receive'  no  authentic  or  cor¬ 
rect*  information  concerning  the  ^antiquities  of  his  country. 
^  It  has*' been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  fcattcred  fragmems  of  Grc- 
‘^  cian  ftory  were ‘  preferved,  during  thirteen  centuries^.’ by  oral 
tradition,* in  the  rhapfodies  of  the  bards,  arid  thife  of  the  cy- 
*cfic‘ poets,  who  fucceeded  them*  *  But -are  thefe  materials  for 
*  hiftotical' record  ? 

■  .Iri  one  point  of  view,  Homer  is  the*  hiftorian  'of*  early 
Greece.  By  hisf  invocation  to  the  mufe,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem,  he  intimates  to  the  reader,  that  he  was'  not  merely 
.  to  relate  fads ;  yet,  though*  he  arranges  his  incidents  in  poeti¬ 
cal  order,  and' embellifhcs  heroic  aftibn,'he  buildslon  tra- 
^  dition  ;  and,  ^  as  he  poll'cfled  all  the  Knowledge  of  his  own 
times,-  he  giv'cs  us  the’  raoft  accurate  and  perfed* information 
"  concerning  the  TcIigioX),  goverhmenti  chafader^'arid  manners 
of  the  heroic  ages. 

Inftead  of  antiquarian  remark,  or  hiftorical  criticifm,  on 
the  Grecian  traditions  \  inftead  of  conftdering  them  as  rending 
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to  (hew  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  forming  the  materia 
poetua  of  all  ages;  Dr.  Gillies  regards  them  as  the  materials 
of  true  hiftory,  and  repeats  the  tales  which  have  been  a  hundred 
times  told  concerning  the  early  civilization  of  Greece  by 
means  of  colonies  from  Egypt  (although  it  was  not  civilized 
for  a  thoufand  years  after  their  fuppofed  arrival)  ;  concerning 
the  Argonautic  expedition  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece ;  and 
the  wars  at  Thebes,  and  at  Troy.  A  hT/iory  of  the  *Theban 
2iX\&  x\\t  Trpjan  wars^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  indeed  a 
curiofity  \  will  be  equally  amufing  to  the  learned  and  the  Igno¬ 
rant;  arid  can  only  be  parallded  by  the  credulity  of  thofe 
who  believe. the  poems  of  OfGan  to  be  true  hiftory. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  have  a  diflertatipn  on  the  religion^ 
governnient,  arts,  manners,  and  charadter  of  the  early  Greeks. 
As,  on  this  part  of  his  fubjedt,  Dr.  Gillies  has  departed  from 
the  common  run  of  hiftorians,  and  delivered  opinions  of  his 
owHj  we  fhall  lay  them  before  the  reader.  After  having  infti- 
tuted  a  comparifon  between  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

‘  In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other  advantages ;  in 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  public  aiTemblies ;  and  in  the  protedion 
afforded  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  .meaneft  ckizen ;  the  trea- 
tife  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Greeks. 
But  there  is  one  materid  circi^flance  wanting  In  the  German,  which 
adds  .peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian  charader.  Among  ^ the  rude 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of  pried  and  king  were 
not  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  rites  of  teligion  were  admini- 
‘ftered  by  a  particular  order  of  men,  who  might  abu/e  the  fuper/li- 
tious  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote  their  own  felfifli  defigns ;  and 
,the  dread  of  fuperior  powers,  though  fometimes  employed  to  enforge 
•  the  di^tes  of  nature,  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  government, 
.might  alfo,  with  equal  fuccefs,  be^  employed  to  weaken  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  one,  and  to  refill  the  authority  of  the  other.  Befides  this 
unfavourable  circuraftance,  the  fuperft^tion  of  the  Germans' was  of  .  a 
dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little  conneded  ^with  the  ordinary  duties  of 
(cciety,  recommending  principdly  the  pradice  of  courage,  the  only 
yutue  which  there  was  not  any  occafion  to  recommend  ;  and  pro- 
inifingf  as  the  reward  of  what  was  deemed  the  higheil  excellence  jn 
life,'  the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  paradife  of  immortal  dr  unkennels 
after  death. 

*  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more  agreeable,,  and  pf 
a  far  more  ufeful  nature.  The  feeptre,  which  denoted  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  civil  power  with  facred  protediog,  was.  conferred, on  .thofe 
,who,  while  they  continued. the  humble  minifters  of  the  gods,  were  ' 
appointed,  to  ..be  the. chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people. 
I'he  fame  voice  that  fummoned  the  vyarriors  to  arnis,  or  that  decided, 
..in  time  of  peace,  their  dumeftic  contentions,  condudcd.thc  order 
. of  their  Veligioua  wprfhip,  .and  prefided  in  the. pray ers , and  hymns 

^  0^2  '  addrelled 
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addrcflfcd  to  the  diTinity.  Thcfc  prayers  and  hymns,  together  wit^ 
the  important  rite  of  facrifice  (which  likewife  was  performed  by 
royal  hands),  formed  the  ceremonial  part  of  the' Grecian  religion. 
The  moral  was  far  more  extenfive,  including  the  principal  offices  of 
life,  and  the  nobleft  virtues  of  the  mind.  The  ufefnl  quality  of  cou¬ 
rage  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  ftern  god  of  war  ;  but  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  charity  and  hofpitalicy  were  ilill  more  pleafing  to  the  more 
amiable  divinities.  The  fubmiffion  of  fubjefls  to  their  prince ;  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to.preferve  inviolate  the  rights  of  his  fubjedts;  the 
obcilicncc  of  children  to  their  parents;  the  refpedl  of  the  young  for 
the  aged ;  the  facred  laws  of  truth,  juftice,  honour,  and  decency, 
were  inculcated  and  maintained  by  the  awful  authority  of  religion. 
Even  the  moil  ordinary  tranfadlions  of  private  life  were  confecrated 
by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
•voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  foliciting  the  propitious  aid  of  their 
heavenly  protcdlors.  Every  meal  (and  there  were  three  in  a  day)  was 
accompanied  with  a  facrifice  and  libation.  The  common  forms  of 
polkenefs,  the  cuftomary  duties  of  civility,  were  not  decided  by  the 
varying  uile  of  individuals,  but  defined  by  the  precife  voice  of  the 
gods. 

•  It  would  have  anfwered  little  purpofe  to  oppofe  falutary  laws  to 
the  capricious  licence  of  barbarians,  without  guarding  thofe  laws  by 
very  powerful  fanflions.  Whether  thefe  fan^iions  be  founded  on  opi¬ 
nion,  or  on  fa£l,  is,  with  refpedl  to  their  influence  on  the  mind,  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary 
.powers  may  be  equally  efFeftual  with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  halter.. 
The  certainty  of  this  vengeance  was  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  Grecian 
creed ;  and  its  operation  was  fuppofe'd  to  be  fo  immediate  and  pal¬ 
pable,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to  overlook, 

‘  or  for  thek  addrefs  to  elude  its  force.  The  daring  violations  of  the 
faaed  law  were  fpeedily  overtaken  by  manifefl  marks  of  the  divine  ' 
difpleafure.  ‘‘  The  infblence  and  violence  of  the  corrupted  youths,”* 

•  fays  Homer,  “  cried  aloud  to  Heaven,  whofc  decrees  were  foon  exe- 

•  cuted  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulyfles.”  The  judgments  inflided 

•  on  guilty  communities  were  fo  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
poet  introduces  them  by  way  of  fimilies  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  his 
writings  throughout,'  that  ever}’  important  event,  profperous  or  aJ- 
verie,  which  happened,  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  appeared, 

-  to,  the  pious  rcfignation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their  religion 
and  virtue,  or  the  punifhment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.  The  me* 

•  rit  of  the  father  was  often  acknowledged  in  the  protedion  of  the 
fon ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progenitor  were  often  vifited  on  his 
defceodants  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

*  Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Heiiod  throughout,  but  by  almoft  every  page  of  Hero- 

^  dotus,  df  Pindar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hillorians ; 

•  and  yet  they  feem  to  have  cfcapcd  the  notice  of  fome  of  the  moll 

•  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority  oi 
Greek  writers  ftronglv  oppofes  two  fyftcms,  which  have  been  fup- 

'  ported  with  great  ability,  and  which  huve  gained  conliderable  credit 
i  .  .  .  in 
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in  the  world.  The  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  little  or 
no  conne^lion  with  morality:  the  fccond,  that  the  governments  of 
Greece  could  not  have  been  fupported  without  the  do6rine  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate.  The  connedion  between  religion  and  morality  is  clearly 
afferted  in  the  various  paiTages  to  which  we  have  l.ad  otcaiion  to  al¬ 
lude  ;  and  the  belief  of  a  future  (late  of  retribution  cannot,  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  be  reckoned  necefTary  to  the  government  of  men,  who  are 
fully  perfuaded  o(  the  adual  and  immediate  interpohtioD  of  divine 
wifdom  and  juftice  to  regulate,  by  t^poral  rewards  and  puniihments, 
the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life. 

‘  The  nature,  the  charaders,  and  the  occupations  of  the  gods,  were 
iuggelled  by  the  lively  feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  re¬ 
gular  invention  of  a  cultivated  mind.  Thefe  celeilial  beings  were  fub- 
jed  to  the  blind  padions  which  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their 
want5,  as  well  as  their  defires,  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  men.  Tliey 
required  not  the  grofs  nouriOunent  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  bad 
occafion  to  ^‘epair  the  wade  of  their  etheiial  bodies  by  nedar  and 
ambrofia ;  and  they  delighted  in  the  fleam  of  the  iacrifices,  which 
equally  gratified  their  fenfes,  and. flattered  their  vanity.  The  refrclh- 
luent  of  deep  wa§  necefTary  to  redore  their  exbauded  drength  ;  and,'  ' 
•with  the  addition  of  a  fuperior,  but  limited  degree  of  power,  and  wif- 
dom,  ,and  goodnefs,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  nothing  more^ 
than  immortal  men. 

*  What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfedion,  was  fupplied  by 
the  number  of  the  gods  Homer  only  deferibes  the  principal  and 
reigning  divinities;  -but  Hefiod,  who  gives  the  genealogical  hillory 
of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty 
thoufand.  Among  thefe,  every  virtue  had  its  protedor;  every  quality 
of  extenfive  power  in  human  life  had  its  patron  ;  and  every  grove, 
and  mountain,  and  river,  its  favourite  inhabitants.  Twelve  mvini- 
ties,  of  fuperior  rank,  prefided  over  the  adive  principles  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  the  leading  virtues  of  the  mind  :  but  even  thefe  diftin* 
guiihcd  beings  were  fubjed  to  the  unrelenting  power  of  vengeance 
and  .the  fates,  “  who  purfue  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never 
ceafe  from' their  wrath,  till  they  have  infiided  juft  punifhment  on  the 
guilty  fons  of  earth  and  heaven.*^ 

*  The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  'formed  into 
beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  ufe.  The  creed  of  the  Greeks, 
thu:^  adorned  and  enlarged,  became  the  happieft  antidote  again  ft  the 
furious  refentment,  thejavage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  fplrit  of  fallen 
independence,  which  uiualiy  charadeiize  the  manners  of  barbarians. 
Vet  thefe  dreadful  paifions  ibmetimes  forced  their  way  through  every 
mound  whtch  wifdom  Had  ereded  in  order  to  oppofe  their  courfe. 
Laws,  facred  and  profane,  were  feeble  barriers  agaiuft  the  impetuofity 
of  their  rage.  The  black  vengeance  of  the  heart  was  exerted  in 
<leeds  of  horror.  The  death  of  an, enemy  could  not  fatisfy  their  in¬ 
human  cruelty.  They  burned  with  defire  to  drink  his  hated  blood, 
to  devour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expofe  his  mangled  remains  to 
indignities,  equally  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of  gods  and 

The  powerful  inilaence  of  religion  was  direded  againft  the 

i  wUd 
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wild  excefTes  of  this  fanguinary  temper.  The  brave  Tydeus  Ibft  for 
ever  the  protedlion  of  liis  adored  Minerva  by  a  fingle  adl  of  favage 
ferocity.  Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  precept  of  reafon,  and 
enforced  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  w^s  a  firm  ar¬ 
ticle  of  belief,  that  hands  ilained  with  blood,  even  ,  in  the  exercife 
of  honourable  war,  were  unworthy,  till  purified  by  liiftration,.  to  be 
employed  in  the  moft  ordinary  functions  of  facred  woHhip. 

/  It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to  illuftrate  the  falu^ary 
cffcf\s  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  fuperllition,  which  was  dilfin- 
guiftied  above  moft  other  falfe  religions,  by  the  uncommon  merit  of 
doing  much  good,  without  feemingly  occafioning  any  co'hfiderable  harm 
to  fociety.’ 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  that  of  all  other 
barbarous  nations,  arofe  from  a  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  in- 
vifible  but  powerful  agents  in  nature,  the  arbiters  of  human 
Irfe,  who  difpofed  of  happinefs  or  mifery whofe  charadfers 
rcfembled  thofe  of  men  ;  and  whofe  wrath  was  to.  be  appealed, 
c^r  favour  procured,  by  facrifices,  libations,  flattery,  and 
prayers,  without  much  reference  to  virtue  or  morality. 

*  Mr.  Milford,  who  has  carefully  explored  the  bell  foufees  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  and  who  blends  the 
judgment  of  a  philofopher  and  a  man  of  the  world  with  the 
learning  of  an  antiquary  and  a  fcholar,  has  thus  exprefied 
himfelf  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  religion  *;  “  It  was 
raifed,  without  fyftem,  on  a  foundation  of  miftake ;  and 
“  incongruities  were  natural  to  it.  The  fum  of  the  duty  of 
men  to  the  gods,  according  to  Homer,  confifted  in  facri- 
fice  chiefly.  That  due  honour  vvas  paid  hini  by  offerings 
**  on  his  altars,  is  the  reafon  given  by  Jupiter  for  his  affedion 
for  the  Trojans,  and  particularly  for  He£lor.  Songs  to  the 
gods  were  alfo  grateful  to  them  ;  but,  without  lacrifice, 
nothing  was  eflFeSual.  Here  and  there  only,  like  ftafs  glil- 
tering  Tor  a  moment  through  fmall  bright  openings  in  a 
‘‘  flormy  fky,  we  find  fome  Jparks  of  morality  with  Homer’s 
religion.”  Among  all  nations  with  whofe  hiftory  we  are 
acquainted,  the  opinions  they  entertained  of  rchgion  and  a 
future  ftate  were  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  progrefs  they  had 
made  in  knowledge,  refinement  and  viitue.  Heaven  is  the 
pidlure  of  the  earth,  and  God  the  image  of  man.  Homer's 
deities  are  men  on  a  larger  fcalc,  with  the  fame  paflSons,  pro- 
penfities,  and  vices.  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  the  heathen  divini¬ 
ties,  was  neither  eminent  for  wifdom  nor  goodnefs.  He  him- 
fcif. was  under  the  ftridt  control  of  the  fates;  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  gods  and  goddell'es  paid  him  reverence  only  on  account  of 
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his  fuperlor  ftrengtJu  Minerva,  the  gorfdefs  of  wifdotn,  fjpcalc* 
of  her'fovereign  and  her  father  in  the  moft  diflionourablc  anJ 
debafing  terms,  as  raging  with  an  evil  mind,  perpetually 
againft  her  inclinations  The  fame  goddefs  is  repre- 
fented  advifing  Pandarus  to  bribe  Apollo  with  the  promiie  of 
a  hecatomb,  to  ailift  him  in  alTailinating  Menelaus,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  a  folemn  treaty  ;  and  Jupiter  joins  with  Juno 
in  prompting  this  deed,  in  which  the  moft  atrocious  perjury, 
and  the  groffeft  treachery,  are  united  f.  It  was  propofed, 
among  the  fuitors  of  Penelope,  to  kill  her  fon  Telemachus, 
and  divide  his  property.  One  only  hefitated.  “  To  kill  a 
perfon  of  royal  race,”  fays  he,  “  is  no  light  matter.  Let 
“  us,  therefore,  confult  the  gods.  If  the  laws  of  the  great 
Jupiter  approve  it,  I  will  be  the  firft  both  to  perfuade  and 
to  ftrike  the  blow ;  but,  if  the  gods  forbid,  I  advife  to  for- 
bear  J.”  Thus,  leis  than  a  volume”  (to  ufe  the  phr^e 
of  bur  author)  “  may  fuliice  to  (hew  the  harm  that  fiich.a 
fyftem  of  fuperftition  might  do  to  fociety.”  It  was  from 
this  juft  reprefentation  of  the  theology  of  the  early  Greeks, 
that  Plato  profcribed  Homer  from  his  commonwealth  5  that 
Longinus  affirmed,  that  he  made  his  gods  inferior  to  his  men 
that  Mr.  Hume  inferred,  that  the’  heathen  religion  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  morality ;  and  that  the  ad- 
mirers  of  the  ancients,  in  every  age,  have  endeavoured  to 
allegoriz.e  the  machinery  of  Homer 

Dr.  Gillies  next  examines  tlw  political  ftate  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  heroic  ages. 

‘  The  common  obfervation,  that  power  follows  property,  though 
not  altogether  corredt,  affords  perhaps  the  beft  fuccedaneum  to  writ- 
tea  laws,  for  determining  the  political  rights  of  the  different  mem* 
bers  of  fociety.  If  we  examine,  by  this  rule,  the  policies  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  fhall  find  that  they  deferve  the  title  of  republics,  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  of  monarchies.  When  a  warlike  tribe  (allied  from 
its  woods  and  mountains,  to  take  poffeifiDn  of  a  more  fertile  terri¬ 
tory,  the  foldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but 
for  themfelves.  The  land  acquired  by  their  united  valour  was  cop- 
fidered  as  a  common  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour 
and  aifiduity  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  aiftmbled  at  a 
public  table,  celebrated  together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the  end 
of  harveff,  received  their  due  (hares  of  ^e  annual  produce  of  the 
ground,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rcfpedlive  families.  Supermr 
opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  defpife  another ;  nor  was  therje  apy 


•  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  ver.  361.  +  Iliad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  10 1* 

X  Odyff.  lib.  xvi.  yer.  398. 

(  If  ^e  reader  is  not  Satisfied  with  thefe  quotations,  let  him  con* 
ialt  Homer  at  large,  and  Lucian,  Di^og.  Menipp. 

'  0^4  diftinfli® 
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diftinAiOn  known  among  them,  but  what  was  occafioned  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  oT  pcrfonal  merit  and  abilities.  This  difference,  however, 
had  natufally  raifed  a  chief  or  leader  to  the  head  of  every  fociety  ; 
the  frequent  ncccflity  of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wifdom,  ren- 
dcred  his  merit  more  confpicuous  and  more  ufeful ;  and  his  fuperior 
uielulnefs  was  rewarded,  by  the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable 
portion  of  ground,  feparated  from  the  common  property.  This  was 
cultivated,  not  by  the  hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives  taken  in  w^ar,  of  whom 
a  confiderablc  number  were  always  beftowed  on  the  general.  Being 
accuftomed  to  command  in  the  held,  and  to  dire^  the  meafures,  as 
well  as  to  decide  the  quarrels,  of  his  aflbciates,  he  naturally  became 
the  judge  of  their  civil  differences ;  and,  as  the  peculiar  favour  of  the 
gods  always  attended  on  fuperior  virtue,  he  was  alfo  inverted  with  the 
‘  honourable  office  .of  prefiding  in  their  religious  folemnities.  Thcl'e 
important  funflions  of  prieft,  judge,  and-general,  which  had  natu¬ 
rally  been  conferred  on  the  beft  and  braveft  charadler  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of  feveral  tribes  into  one  ftate,  or 
nation,  conferred  on  the  beft  and  braveft  of  all  the  different  leaders. 
Before  the  various  ftates  of  Greece  had  united  in  a  general  confede¬ 
racy,  the  refources  derived  from  the  domains  appropriated  to  the 
prince  (which,  unlefs  there  was  fome  particular  reafon  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  tranfmitted  to  his  defeendants),  had  enabled  the  feveral 
kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influence  and  authority.  Their 
^  comparative  power  and  fplendour  did  not  entirely  arife  from  the  merit 
of  perfonal  abilities,,  but  was  determined,  in  part,  by  the  extent  and 
value  of  their  poffefiioDS  :  and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his  fuperior  opu¬ 
lence,  as  of  his  many  princely  qualities.  But  whether  we  examine 
the  pre-eminence  that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  princes  of 

-  the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Iliad  ;  or  the  autho- 

-  rity  with  which  each  prince  was  invefted  in  his  own  dominions,  which 
is  as  fully  explained  in  the  Odyffey ;  or  the  influence  of  a  warlike 
chief  over  the  feveral  members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 

t  endeavoured  to  delineate  ;  we  (hall  every  where  difeover  the  limited 

•  power  of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  government.'  As, 

*  in  the  general  confederacy,  the  councils  of  princes  controlled  the  re- 
folvcs  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  afi'embly  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  council ;  fo,  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  decifions 
of  the  fenate  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  majefty  of  the  people  governed  the  decifions  of  the  fenate. 
If  we  defeend  ftill  lower,  we  (hall  find  the  fame  diftribution  of  power 
in  every  particular  village,  which  afforded  a  pidlure,  in  miniature, 
of  a  kingdom,  while  a  kingdom  itfelf  afforded  a  fimilar  pidure  of  tbe 
whole  confederacy.’ 

A  common  obfervation  affording  a  fuccedaneum^  and  the  heji  fuc^ 
-  iidaneumj  to  written  laws,  is  a  very  uncommon  obfervation,  and 
merits  a  place  among  the  novelties  in  this  New  Hiftory  ot 
Greece.  The  third  fentence,  in  this  palTage  which  we  have 
quoted,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Introdudlion  to  his 
‘  ^  Hiftory 
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Hiflory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  applies  much  better  to  the 
ancient  Germans  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  There  was  no 
occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  limited  form  of  early  monarchies. 

“  It  is  eafy  to  remark,”  fays  Ariftotle,  by  the  ancient  forms 
“  of  government,  exactly  copied  by  Homer,  that  the  tings 
propoled  to  the  people  what  had  been  refoivcd  in  council.'*  Con¬ 
cerning  the  rife  of  the  leader  of  a  tribe  to  dominion  merely 
by  perfonal  merit,  (unlefs  the  venerable  authority  of»age,  and 
the  certain  influence  of  fuperior  wealth,  be  included  in  the  idea) 
he  is  certainly'  miftaken  ;  as  well  as  by  fuppofing,  that,  from 
‘‘  commanding  in  the  field,”  and  from  an  idea  of  his  fuperior 
virtue,  the  chief  was  invefted  with  the  office  of  prefiding  in 
“  religious  folemnities.”  The  latter  opinion,  indeed,  is  em¬ 
braced  by  political  writers  ;  but  whoever  will  caft  a  liberal  eye 
over  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  from  the  dawning  form  of  civi¬ 
lization  in  Peruvian  America,  to  the  mature  and  declining 
empires  of  Afia,  will  eafily  difeern,  that  the  command  of  that 
mighty  engine  in  government,  religion^  was  not  the  confequence^ 
but  the  caufe^  of  power.  The  idea  of  patriarchal,  or.  family 
government,  the  firft  that  takes  place  after  nations  have  left 
the  favage  ftate,  feems  to  have  totally  efcaped  our  author ; 
though,  if  any  thing  could  have  led  him  to  this  difeovery,  it 
would  have  been  perufing  the  poems  of  Homer. 

•  With  regard ‘to  the  domeftic  life,  general  charafter,  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages.  Dr.  Gillies  fup- 
pofes  that  they  had  attained  _tq^  a  degree  of  improvement  and 
perfeftion  fuperior  to  the  refinements  of  polifhed  life ;  and 
from  which  their  pofterity  gradually  degenerated..  Such 
boundlefs  panegyric  is  not  the  language  of  hillory,  and  is 
contradicted  by  Homer.  By  producing  faCts  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  and  enlarging  the  (hades  of  the  piClure,  a  very  different 
conclufion  might  be^rawn.  In  a  (fate  of  fociety,  where  every 
chief  was  a  robber,  and  the  law  of  the  ftrongeft  prevailed, 
the  virtues  or  the  enjoyments  of  private  life  were  not  to  bc.ex- 
peCfed.  The  ftate  of  women  could  neither  be  refpedlable  nor 
where  ftrength  and  valour,  in  which  the  female  fex 
could  not  vie  with  the  male,  were  chiefly  confidered  as  virtues. 
According  the  fair  fex,  in  Homer,  are  degraded  and  de- 
preffed.  They  pafs  with  facility  from  one  fpoufe  to  another  ; 
and  folicit,  or  elpoufe,  the  hand  that  is  imbrued  with  a  father’s 
or  a  hufband’s  blood.  They  are  doomed  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
fervile  offices  which  violate  decorum  and  modefty  ;  women  of 
the  higheft  diftinCfion  conduced  the  men  to  bed,  and  to  the 
'bath ;  dreffed  and  undreffed  them  ;  perfumed  and  anointed 
them.  '  At  the  games  and  contefts  a  beautiful  tripod  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  beautiful  woman.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  anti- 
nuptial  cballity  3  and  this  is  quoted,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  as  a  mark 
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of  thcip  ttttdernefs  to  women  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnifhet 
the  ftrongeft  proof  in  what  contempt  they  were  held.  It  re- 
OMiids  us  of  the  American  manners,  and  the  feaft  of  rice. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  they  had  none,  except 
bofpitality^  friendihip,  and  natural  aiFedtion,  which  correfpond 
lo  the  name.  They  had  not  To  much  as  the  idea  of  humanity 
or  compaffion.  Wifdom,  juftice,  probity,  and  the  moral  vir-r 
fues,  had  not  even  names  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Greeks,  any  more  than  they  have  at  prefent  among  the  fa- 
Tages  of  America.  Apsrt)  denotes  valour ;  figniiies  (kill 

md  addrefs  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Refinement  in  morals  and  in  manners  was  never  introduced 
into  a  country  but  by  means  of  literature.  Inhuman  and 
brutal  vices  are  the  portion  of  grofs  and  ignorant  nations. 
The  biftory  of  the  heroic  ages  prefents  us  with  a  hideous  pic-r 
lure  of  ufurpations,  murders,  and  the  moft  atrpeious  gMilt. 
Tkefeus,  Atreus,  Eteocles,  Oreftes,  Phaedra,  and  Clytemneftra, 
are  only  celebrated  in  ftory  for  tlieir  crimes  and  calamities. 
Almoft  all  the  princes,  who  went  to  the  war  of  Troy,  were 
betrayed  by  their  wives.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  prefents 
the  moft  fignal  and  bloody  cataftrophies.  The  hiftory  of  Pe- 
lops,  and  his  defeendants,  is  a  continued  feries  of  crimes  and 
horrors.  In  fhort,  the  heroic  ages  are  more-fruitful  jn  adul¬ 
tery  and  murder,  inceft  and  parricide,  than  any  period  de- 
fcnbcd  in  hiftory. 

But  a  philofopher  will  avoid  the  extremes  of  panegyric  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fatire  on  the  other ;  and  confider  the  ba¬ 
lance  and.compenfation  of  excellencies  and  defers  which  is  to 
be  found  in  every  ftate  of  fociety.  The  charaiiFer  of  barba¬ 
rians  is  prominent  and  bold  ;  every  feature  is  large,  and  every 
expreflion  ftrong.  They  poffefs  great  virtues  and  great  vices ; 
periods  of  oppreftion  produce  talents  and  heroifm ;  times  of 
difordcr  call  forth  illuftrious  individuals ;  every  .pa^Iion  is  car¬ 
ried  to  vehemence  and  excefs  ;  and  the  human  chafa^cr  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  wiidnefs  and  luxuriancy  of  nature. 

The  heroic  ages  of  Greece  bore  a  hear  refemblance  to  the 
barbarous  limes  of  modern  Europe,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  arc  marked  with  a  groffer  atrocity  of  favage  manners,  and 
a  certain  tinge  of  the  oriental  chara£lcr ;  and  with  this  diftinc- 
tion,  that  what  wc  have  rejedfed  as  the  wafte,  the  refufe  of  our 
annals,  the  Greeks,  by  their  fine  imagination,  arid  the  beauty 
of  their  language,  have  made  the  poetic  ftory  of  the.woild. 
Dr.  Gillies  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that,  if  he  ought  affume 
any  merit  to  himfelf,  in  the  execution  of  his  extenj&ve  plan, 
it  would  be  that  of  having  diligently  ftudied  the  Greek, 
writers  and  foon  after  adds,  “  in  the  work  throughout 

^  I  have  ventured  to  think  for  myfcif  5  and  my.ppinions  ^^e 

‘‘  my 
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my  own,”  The  conft/iency  of  thefe  propoiitions  we  arc  not 
at  piefent  to  examine;  the  veracity  of  the  author  appears  cx« 
tiemely  ambiguous ;  and  wc  have  reafon  lo  beiieve  that* 
Pr,  Gillies  has  borrowed  largely  from  Mr.  Mitford^  without 
confulting  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers^  and  vrithoat 
making  the  leaft  acknowledgment.  We  (hall  proceed  to  illuf- 
trate  this  alTertion. 

The  Cretan  policy  is  known,  to  political  pkilorophers, 
to  have  been  the  firft  experiment  in  Greece  of  an  attempt  to¬ 
wards  a  regular  government.  What  Dr.  Gillies  writes  con¬ 
cerning  it  (p.  2 1,  2,  &c.)  is  vifibly  tranferibed  from  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  p*  13  and  19  of  his  Hittory.  The  idea  of  I  hefeus  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  improvements  into  the  Athenian  government 
from  the  model  of  Crete,  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  14. 
and  48  ;  and  is  tranferibed  by  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  24.  Drl  Gfl- 
lics’s  defeription  of  Greece,  p.  26,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Mrt- 
fordj  p*  9  and  29.  The  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor, .  the 
feat  of  Priam's  kingdom,  is  claffically  defcribed  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  p.  5  I  and  52,  with  the  philofophical  obfervatron,  that 
it  owed  Its  fuperiority  to  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece,  not 
merely  from  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  in  the  people,  but 
alfo  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  plains,  lefs  Cut,  by  mountains 
and  feas,  into  fmall  portions  of  difficult  accefs,  than  the  di*^ 
ftridts  of  Greece.  ’^I'his  ingenious  and  juft  obfervation-Dr.GiP 
lies  has  expanded  and  weakened,  p.  28,  to  Juvenile  redundancy, 
fo  as  to  lofe  the  meaning.  But  the  nooft  curious,  and  moft 
rifiblc  circumftance  of  ai),  is,  that  Dr.  Gillies  follows  Mr. Mic- 
ford  even  in  his  errors.  On  the  occafion  of  the  voluntary  and 
patriotic  deatti  of  Codrus,  and  the  fubfequent  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  That  none  but  Jupiter  (hould  henceforth  reigit 
“  in  Athens,”  Mr.  Mitford  quotes  the  authority  of  Paufanias, 
Lib.  vii.  Chap.  2.  The  credulous  and  cbfequious  Dr.  Gillies 
mentions  the  fame  fadt,  and  quotes  the  fame  authority,  though 
no  fuch  pafl'age  is  to  be  found  in  Paufanias.  The  real  au¬ 
thority  for  this  incident  is  found  in  the  Scholia  on  Ariftophanet 
in  Nuhih ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  fame 
portion  of  cloud  has  hung  both  on  the  original  and  the  imi¬ 
tator 


•  If  the  reader  wiflies  further  to  trace  and  deteft  this  literary  theft, 
let  him  compare  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  30,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  7  (in  the 
note} ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  52  and  53,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  29 ;  Mr.  Mit«> 
ford,  p.  ;;9  and  123,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  66;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  124, 
with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  69  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  233  aDd'2  36,  with  Dr.  Gil- 
P  74  >  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  128  and  140,  with  Dt.  Gillies,  p.  78$ 
{jk  Mitford,  p.  130,  giving  the  origin  of  the  Gfeciaupradcs,  literally 
.  -  Ther^ 
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:  .There  are  fome  hiftorical  miftakes  in  Dr.  Gillies’s  Hiftory 
of  Grc  cc.  He  tells  us,  p.  1 “  that  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
defpotifRi  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  all  ages.”  On  the  contrary, 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  has  been  under 
arlftocratical  or  oligarchical  government.  He  appeals  to 
Scripture  for  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  government  j  but,  if 
he  had  ever  read  the  well-known  ftory  of  Jofeph  and  Poti- 
pbar’s  wife,  he  would  have  found  that  the  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  by  no  means  defpotic.  If  the  bifhops  of  England 
fucceeded  to  their  oftce  by  hereditary  right,  like  the  Egyptian 
priefts  ;  if  they  had  the  power  of  judging  the  fovercign,'  and 
naming  to  the  fucceffion  ;  and  if  religion  had  as  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  England  as  in  Egypt;  it  is  eafy  to  fee  where  the 
power  of  government  would  center.  In  p.  30  Dr.  Gillies  re¬ 
lates 'the  infult  offered  to  the  beautiful  Ganymede,  and  ex- 
prefsly  cmitradiSfs  it  in  the. note.  In  p.  66  and  67  he  dtftroys 
the  panegyric  he  had  pronounced  on  the  Grecian  manners  in 
the  heroic  ages.  In  p.  68  he  miftakes  an  efFed  for  a  caufe. 
It  was  not  the  unfettled  tenure  of  landed  property  that  com¬ 
pelled  the  Grecian  tribes  to  migrate,  but  the  fpirit  of  migrat¬ 
ing,  common  to  all  barbarous  tribes,  that  prevented  them 
ifom  acquiring  the  idea  of  a  permanent  and  feparate  property 
in  land.  Barbarians,  according  to  Tacitus,  are  more  profufe 
of  their  blood  than  their  fweat.  In  p.  75  he  tells  us,  that,  after 
the  Ionic  migration,  the  Athenians,  ingenious  and  fond  of 
novelty,  madefuch  alterations  in  their  writing  and  pronoun- 
ciation,  as  diftinguifhed  them  from  their  Ionian  brethren.’’ 
If  he  bad  read  Strabo,  whom  he  fometimes  pretends  to  quote, 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  lonians  made  the  changes; 
and  that  the  Athenians  retained  the  original  purity  of  their 
language.”  In  p.  204  he  talks  of  the  iranfccndent  me- 
rit  of  the  Pindaric  ftyle ;  that  it  is  fo  natural,  free,  and  un- 
conftrained,  as  to  bear  lefs  refemblance  to  poetry,  than  to 
a  beautiful  and  harmonious  profe.”  This  applies  very  well 
%o  the JEnglilh  Pindaric  odis  at  the  end  of  the  laft,  and  the 
licginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Our  author  feems  never  to 
havc'fead  the  Giitek  Pindar.  Whenever. he  talks  of  military 
in  naval  affairs,  hedifplaysa  profound  and  amufing  ignorance. 
He  calls  the  Grecian  (hips,  (p.  153)  long-boats.  In  p.  273  he 
mcnlious  feparate  brigades  in  the  Perlian  army  ;  and  in  p.  37^ 


Xranferibed  by  Dr.  Gillies,  p  85  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  132  and  1^4,  with 
i>r.  Gillies,  p.  81  and  82  ;  Mr. Mitford,  p.  146  and  14S,  with  Dr. Gil¬ 
lies,  p.  86;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  150  and  184,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  89; 
^r.  Mitford,  p.  19J,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  103  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  2.’  3. 
with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  129. 
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he  fays,  “  the  Lacedemonians  thickened  their  ranks  we  fuppofe 
he  means  “  deepened  their  jiles*^  He  informs  us,  p,  516, 

‘‘  that  the  Corcyreans  landed  in  the  Peloponnefus,  and  Jet 
‘‘  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllcnc/*  Is  not  this  idea  taken  from  an 
Irilh  ncwfpaper,  during  the  laft  war,  “  that  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  burned  and  deftroyed  the  /w/- 
‘‘  rons  of  Gibraltar  He  fays,  p.  272,  the  fames  of  Sar- 

“  dis  brought  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  ^of  Lydia  to  theif' 

“  alEftance.”  Did  they  come  in  air-balloons  ?  He  tells  us^ 
p.  413,  “  that,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Thrace,  the* 
climate  vies  with  the  delightful  foftnefs  of  the  Afiatic 
plains.”  Does  Ovid  fay  fo?  Concerning  the  jtemple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  he  fays,  p.  441,  “  that  it  was  covered  with 
Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of  brick  tiles.”  •  JBr/ri-i 
tiles!— We  are  informed,  p.  278,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 
fuccefs  of  a  naval  engagement  principally  depended  on  the  ac-^» 
tivity  of  the  rowers;  and  the  /kill  of  the  pilots.  ~  In  p.  307  he' 
mentions  the  mujler^roll  of  Xerxes’  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Thermopylse,  he  fays,  the  Greeks  four  times  difpellcd- the 
^  tbickejt  globes  of  Perfians.”  Query,  What  was  a  globe  of  Per- 
fians  ?  and  how  thick  were  the  ihickeji  globes  ?  After  a  tempeft,' 
be  tells  us,  p.  332,  “  that  the  neareit  veffels  were  faved  by 
‘‘  hauling  them  under  the  jhore.^^  This  method  of  faving  vcl-* 

;  fels  wc  recommend  to  the  confideration  of  lee^jbore  admirals* 

I  In  this  New  Hijlory  of  Greece  the  antiquarian  and  the  jAi  • 
lofopher  will  meet  with  little  inftru£tion  or  entertainment* 
The  merit  of  the  work  is  of  the  rhetorical  and  declamatory* 
kind ;  and  when  the  author  attempts  to  think  and  to  fpecu- 
late,  to  inquire  and  difeovSi  he  goes  beyond  his  depth.  There 
is  a  facility  and  a  flow  in  the  fine ;  and,  along  with  this,  the 
vcrbofity  of  one  who  has  been  bred  up  to  the  trade  of  writings 
and  accuftomed  to  compofe  with  more  celeii^  than  correct* 
nefs  5  and  with  more  difFufion  than  energy.  The  manner  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  Is  fometimes  imitated ;  by  which  means  the  llile 
abounds  with  inequalities ;  and  there  are  grammatical  impro¬ 
prieties  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  page,  the  title  page  not 
excepted.  The  dedication  contains  fome  of  the  groITeft  vio- 
latioris  of  truth  we  reoiember  ever  to  have  read,  even  in  a  dc-^ 
dication. 

p.  ift  he  fays,  the  viftories  of  barbarous  nations  arc 
celebrated  in  the  artlefs  fong,  and  commemorated  by  the 
“  rude  monument and  adds,  in  the  next  fentence,  ‘‘  their 
adventures,  which  thus  pafs  unremembered,  by  thcmfelves 
In  the  folio wuig  fentence  he  continues,  ‘‘  one  people  became 
object  of  attention  to  another^  only  as  they  became  con- 
fiderable.”  Separate  property  in  land  is  thus  deTcribed,' 
P*8:  ‘‘  The  idea  of  an  cxclulive  and  permanent  right  to  <;// 

•  ^  the 
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the  ufis. of  z  piece  of  land/*  In  p,  19  he  calls  ‘‘  Dardanus,  An* 
fifth  in  degree  to  Priam;” ‘Mr.  Mitford  had  called  hi® 
**  Anceftor  in  the  ftxth  degree  to  Heftor.”  Dr.  Gillies  has 
made  nonfenfe  of  the  phrafe.  In  p.  67  he  begins  to  ufe  the  ab- 
flrad.for  the  concrete  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  not  in 
hb  manner.  “  The  patient  fortitude  of  UlylTes  regained  Ithaca^ 
but  not  without through  the  blood  of  his  fubjecSls.”  .And 
in  the  following  page  :  The<9^^^r/V^.of  individuals  is  unwilling 

tp  relinquifh  the.helds  which  it  has  been  the  objecEb  of  thdr  In^ 
duiftry  to  cultivate.”  In  p.  273  he  ufes  “  future  occafipn”  lor 
following  occaAon,  and.  does  fo  through  the  whole  work.  In 
p.  350  heifays  the  Athenians. fii/fu/fy  encirc/ed , their  enemies 
airound.”  ’It  required  fome  (kill,  indeed,  for  the  fmalier  num* 
ber  to  encircle  the  greater ;  but  to  encircle  them  arounf 
— ftill  .more  marvellous  !  In  p.  351  he  fays,  The  vigors 
difdainedito  purfue  the  vanqui(hed”~a  kind  of  difdain  which 
was  unknown  to  Julius  Cefar*  In  p*  373. he  tells  us, 
**  Fear  hindered  them  to  Aght ;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly.” 
In  p»421  he  employs  a  ftrange  phrafeology.  “  This  revolution 
had  important  effe^,  which  u^e.fhall  proceed  to  explain  when 
Mie  have  punijhed  an& .difmijfed  Paafanias.”  This  mode  of 
writing  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  modern  times  has 
been  appropriated 'to  kings  and  reviewers. 

We  doinot  recollect  any  literary  .work  that  hasibeen  ufhered 
into  the  world  with  fuch  pomp  of  panegyric  as. the  prefent*. 
Perhaps,  on  a  fubje^l  of  antiquity,  the  author,  thought  that  be 
ipight  adopt  the.ltile  of  the  ancients. 

Sum  plus  Eneas  y  famd  fuper  Ether  a  notus. 
iBut  unmerited  encomim  defeats  itfelf,  and,  indead  of  being  a 
tribute,  to  the  livings  becomes  an  epitaph  on  the  dead. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Art.  II.  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr,  fohnjon^  during  the  lafi  Twenty 
hisLife^  by  Hefther  Lynch  Plozzl.  Small  Bvo.  4s.  fewed.  CadellJ 
London. 
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love  of  anecdote  is  one  of  the  moft  prevailing  paffions, 
or  rather  appetites,  of  the  ;  efent  age.  In  the  gratification 
of  this  defire,  it  muft  be  conftAed,  the’ public  difeovers  mor 
voracity  than  tafte.  Whatever  hands  men  up  to  fame,  or  dowi 


^  — 

;•  Dr.  Giilies's  Hiftory  of  Greece  was  noticed  in  /our  monthly  jour 
nals,  and  two  newfpapen,  with  high  encomiums  of  praile,  wirhinyf^ ' 
days  after  its  publication.  Could  this,  without  example  in  the  annals 
our  literature,  have  happened  fpontaneoafly  or  by  accident  ?  or  ^ 
the  author  himfelf  drawn. up  the  articles  in  rcadinefs  for  the  purpoie 
fpre  his  book  was  in  general  circulation  i 
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to  infamy^  l>econies  indifcrifnintt€ly  the  obged  of  the  ^biogra- 
phcr;  the  menioirs  of  Charles  Price,  or  the  Britton  taylor^ 
fumhh  a  morning  tx>eal  to  the  literary  glutton,  ecpially  well  as 
the  life  of  Samuel  Johnfon,  or  the  hiftoiy  of  .  John  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  ;'  •  •  •  ‘ 

Of  the  nim  lives  of  this  giant>in  learning,  as  be  is  called^ 
which  have  been  promifed  to  the  public,  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  is  the 
iifth  that  has  been  publifhed,  and  in  our.  judgment  the  bed. 
This  lady  enjoyed  the  beft  opportunity  of  being  acquarmed  wivb 
her  hero,  as  he  lived  chiefly  with  her  and. her  family  for  eight¬ 
een  years  ;  ^{he  had  a  profound  .reverence  for  his  ipcrfoA  and 
abilities;  and,  as  Ihe  is  a  woman  of  learning  and  acoomplUb- 
ments,  is  fully  equal  to  the  fubje&  ihe  has  undertaken* . 

..She  begins  by  giving  fome  anecdotes  of  his  birth,  flgune,  and 
education,  which  ferve  as  a  key  to  his  future  icharac^r;  His 
father  Michael  was  a  bodkfelkr  rat  liitchfield.  iUe  waa  a  man 
of  great  corporeal  ftiength  and  Tize.;  extremely  pk>usf  addidfed 
to  melancholy  ;  fubje£t  to  xnadnefs ;  and  .always  on  the  point 
of  beggary.  Our  hero,  had  aifo  an  unde  Cornel i us,  who  oouid 
ieap  as  far  in  his  boots  as  *  any  other  man  in  his  flioes,*  and  an- 
otl^r  *  uncle  <  Andrew,  who;  kept  the  ring  in  Smithfield  for’n 
whole  year,  and  was  the  beft  boxer,  and  wreftler>oflhis  age. 
'Under  his  unde  'Andrew^ he  ftudied  the  art  of  boxing,  at  which 
he  was  very  expert.  Thus  by  hereditary  right  he  poflTelled  that 
robuftnefs'  of  b^y  and  mufcular  merit,  which  is  generally^coo- 
ne^ed  with  vulgarity  of  .mind* 

His  father  and  mother  were  .both  well  ftricken  in  ^years  when 
he  was  born  ;  and,  as  be  was^thcifon  of  their  grey  hairs,  be 
was  immediately  looked  upon  as'a*  prodigy,  and  became 'the 
plaything  of  their  dotage*  By  the  inftrudion:  of  his;  mother,  he 
could  pionounce  the  words  little  ^  natty  at  three  » years  •  of  «gej 
and,  having'given  fuch  a  wonderful  fpectmen  of  his  uncoramoo 
•abilities,  he  was  ever  called  upon  to  perform  *  his  and 

eatiesy  and  exhibit  before  company ;  though  he  was  femetiiwes 
fo  averfe  to  be  produced  as  a  *JheWy  that  he  ufed  to  run  up!a 
tree  and  hide  himfelf— ^perhaps  in  order  to  be  found.  From 
‘this  early  education  he  probably  contrafted  the  habit  of 
bibiting  himfelf  as  a  JheWy  which  he  carried  into  all  companies 
and  retained  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  life. 

From  his  father  he  inherited  the  principles  of  Jacobi tifm  and 
attachment  to  Epifcopacy ;  'which  were  fo  much  improved  by 
his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,,  that  through  adt 
his  future  hfe  he  held  a  whig,  a  prefby terian,  and  an  atheift,  in 
an  equal  degree  of  abhorrence. 

‘^Kor  Ibme  tinve  he  exercifed  the  office  ^f  a*. pedagogue  or 
fchoolmafter,  in  which  he  learned  to  domineer  over  boys,  and 
to  employ  thofe  magnificent  polyfyllables,  and  feJqsiipedaJia  veria^ 
which  not  only  gave  the  oracular  dignity  of  darknels  to  what 

he 
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he  faid,  but,' by  the  thundering  fonoroufnc^s  of  their  pronoun* 
ciation,  had  a  coniiderable  efTec^  upon  the  auricular  organs  of 
his  fcholars...  Hence  proceeded  his  domineering  infolence 
in  company,  which  in  him  was  no  afFedlation ;  his  lexiphanie 
diflertations  ;  and  his  bow-wow  manner  of  fpeaking,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Xord  Pembroke,  contributed  fo  much  to  his  fucccfs 
in  the  world,  . 

Having  given  thefe  openings  into  his  charailer,  with  more 
penetration  and ,  good  fenfe  than  any  of  his  biographers, 
Mrs*  Piozzi  relates  a  variety  of  ftories  and  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  him,  including  no  lefs  than  twenty  years  of  his  life.  For 
the.  better  inftrudfion  of  the  reader  we  will  feledl  a  few  from 
this.promifcuous  mafs,  that  illuftrate  his  character  with  regard 
to  his,  religion,  his  tafte,  his  humanity  and  friendlhip,  and  his 
wit  or^ convivial  hilarity* 

With  regard  to  his  religion,  our  fair  biographer  informs  us 
(p.  22o)  ‘^  That  he  was  lowly  towards  God  ;  docile  towards 
the  church,  znii  implicit  in  his  belief  of  the  gofpel.”  He  did  not 
however  attain  at  once  to  the  fuperlative  merit  of  implicit  faith^ 
“for  at  ten  years  of  age  (p.  7)  he  was  difturbed  by  fcruples  of  in¬ 
fidelity.”  .  After  a  diligent  but  fruidefs  fearch  for  evidence  on 
this  myfterious  fubjed,  he  recolledted  to  have  feen  a  book  in 
his  father’s  (hop,  De  Veritate  Religionis  Chrt/iianam  He  feized 
the  book  in  a  fit  of  remorfe,  and  read  it  with  avidity;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  underftand  it,  as  it  was  written  in  Latin, 
he  gave  up  any  further  inquiry,  and  began  to  follow  his  pica- 
fures.  But,  from  the  pain  which  his  condudt  gave  him,  by  one 
of  the  boldeft  inferences  that  ever  was  made,  he  deduced  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was  the  point  that  his  belief 
flopped  at ;  and  from  that  moment,  refolving  to  be  a  Chrillian, 
he  became  one  of  the  moft  zealous  Church  of  England  /ainu 
which  this  nation  has  produced.  Notwithftanding  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  converfion,  he  did  not  all  at  once  get  the  better  of 
the  ^4/  man^  “  for  corruption  at  an  early  period  sCntered  imo 
his  heart  hyz  dreamt*  When  our  elegant  hiftoriographer  inter¬ 
rogated  him  concerning  this  nocturnal  corruption ;  Do  not  alk 
“  replied  he  with  much  violence,  and  walked  away  in  ap- 


me 


parent  agitation.  Thus,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  learned 
world,  this  dream  hath  gone  the  fame  way  with  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s,  and  there  is  no  Daniel  to  divine  and  inter  pi  et !  His 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul  feems  now  to  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  degree  of  thicknefs  and  confiftency,  and  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  purgatory  as  well  as  heaven  and  hell,  having  got 
the  play  of  Hamlet  in  his  hand,  he  was, reading  it  quietly  m 
his  father’s  kitchen,  and  kept  on  fteadily  enough,  till  coming  to 
the  ghoft  feene,  he  fuddenly  hurried  up  flairs  to  the  ftreet-door^ 
that  he  might  fee  people,  about  him.  He  continued  long  to  be 
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Vraid  of  fpints,  and  we  think  with  fomeVeafon,  for  he  told  Dr« 
Lawrence  (p.  192)  That  many  years  after  his  mother’s  death 
he  heard  her  voice  call  to  him  SamT^  So  very  zealous  was 
he  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  could  not 
•hear  of  an  infi^ers  name  with  patience,  and  never  quoted  the 
authority  of  an  infidel  writer  in  his  dictionary.  For  the  fame 
.reafon,  when  afked,  “  Who  was  the  beft  man  he  had  ever 
known?”  he  anfwered,  George  Pfalmanazzar,”  a  notorious 
cheat  and  profligate  impoftor,  who,  after  having  ftudied  and  diP> 
graced  all  religions,  died  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fome  particulars  that  difeover  and  dif* 
play  his  tafte.  It  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Dr*  Armftrong^ 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  organization  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  hardly  an  inftance  of 
a  perfon  of  a  robuft  and  vulgar  make  who  has  an  elegant 
mind.  An  elegant  man  difeovers  his  tafte  in  the  pleafures  of 
the  table.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  notions  about  eating,  fays  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  (p.  104)  were  nothing  lefs  than  delicate.  A  leg  of 
pork  boiled  till  it  dropped  from  the  bone,  a  veal  pye  with  plums 
and  fugar,  or  the  outfide  cut  of  a  fait  buttock  of  beef,  were  his 
favourite  dainties  :  with  regard  to  drink \  his  liking  was  for  the. 
ftrongeji^  as  it  was  not  xht flavour^  but  the  effeSf  be  fought  for; 
and  when  I  firft  knew  him  he  ufed  to  pour  capillaire  into  his 
port-wine.  He  poured  large  quantities  of  cream  or  even  melt¬ 
ed  butter  into  his  chocolate. 

A  high  enjoyment  of  fine  feenes,  delightful  land^capcs^ 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  has  generally  been  found  to  cha- 
rafterife  a  man  of  tafte.  Dr.' Johnfon  knew  none  of  thefe  fen- 
fual  pleafures.  When  Mr.  Thrale  pointed  out  a  fine  land- 
feape  to  him,  Never  heed  fuch  nonfenfe,  (faid  he)  a  blade  of 
grafs  is  always  a  blade  of  grafs,  whether  in  one  country  or  an¬ 
other.”  He  hated  to  hear  about  profpeCts  and  views,  and  tafte 
in  gardening.'  “That  is  the  beft,garden  (he  faid),  (p.  264) 
which  produces  moft  roots  and  fruits ;  and  that  water  moft  to 
le  prized  which  contains  moft  fifh.”  He  ufed  to  laugh  moft 
;  unmercifully  at  Shenftone  for  not  caring  whether  there  was 
I  *ny  thing  good  ig  eat  in  his  ftreams,  as  if  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon) 
one  could  fill  one^s  belly  with  hearing  foft  murmurs,  or  looking 
at  rpugb  cafeades.”  He  derided  the  people  who  covered  their 
canals  with  foreign  fowls,  “  when  (lays  he)  our  own  geefe 
and  ganders  are  twice  as  large.^^  The  following  ftory  not  only 
his  tafte  in  painting,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  raillery.  He 
told  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  one  of  his  moft  rcfpecled  friends,  that 
grieved  him  to  fee  fo  much  mind  laid  out  upon  fuch  perilh- 
ablc  materials:  Why  do  you  not  paint  on  copper?”  Sir 

Jolbua  urged  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  plate  large^ enough 
for hiftorical  fubjedts :  “  What  toppifli  obftaclcs  arc  thefe)  (cx- 
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claims  Dr.  Johnfon.)  Here  is  Thfale  who  has  a  tfaou&ild  tiin 
of  copper,  you  may  paint  it  all  rcund  if  you  will^  .and  I  fuppofe 
it  will  ferve  to  brew  in  afterwards  ;  will  it  not,  JBir  , 

Another  mark  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  tafte  was  {bys  Signoia 
WioZTAj  p.  257)  that  ftrong  avcrfion'  felt  by  all  the  rvulgar  to¬ 
wards  four-footed  companions.  Belle,  Mr.  Thralc’s  bkeh,  one 
day  ftole  their  toaft  and  butter.  Fye  Belle,  faid  I,  you  ufed 
to  be  upon  honour.  Yes,  faid  he,  but  Belle  grows  old.  His 
;  reafon  for  hating  the  dog  was,  that  (he  was  a  ptofefTed  fa^ 
votirite^  and  becaufe  her  lady  ordered  her  from  time  to  time  to 
be  waOied  and  combed,  an  aiTumption  of  fuperiority,  {faid  he) 
that  one’s  nature  revolts  it.  So  great  was  bis  ambition  to  be 
the  favourite  of  the  family,  that  he  could  not  even  bear  a  four- 
footed  rival  !  ,  1.- 

With  this  degree  of  tafte,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Hottentot,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  he  quarxelled  with 
his  wife,  *for  her  perpetual  reverence  for  cleanlinefs^  and  atten¬ 
tion’ to  fweep  the  houfe! 

His  general  humanity  and  the  delicacy  of  his  fricndfliip  are 
a  little  lingular,  but  ftrongly  marked  in  his  charaAer.  Dr. 
Johnfon  profefled  to  defpife  Swift  for  hating:  whole  focieties  of 
men  and  loving  individuals ;  and  yet,  without  loving  Individuals, 
he  hated  whole  focieties  of  men.  He  hated  Cambridge,  hecaufc 
the  univerfity  was  infected  with  wbiggifm,  and  had  produced 
Mafon  and  Gray.  He  hated  the  Scotch,  becaufe  they  were 
Prefbyterians,  and  becaufe  many  repeatable  authors  in  the  reigns 
of  George  the  ad  and  3d  were  born  north  of  the  Tweed.  He 
hated  the  French^ becaufe  they  were  the  moft  enlightened  and 
refined  nation  of  Eufope,  and  becaufe  their  authors  and  their 
language  circulated  round  the  world.  -When  a  French  author 
was  mentioned  with  approbation,  he  flew  into  a  rage  :  ‘‘.What 
Can  be  expedfed,  fays  he,  from  fellows  that  live  on  frogs 

His  private  friendftiip  was  of  a  piece  with  his. general  cha- 
rafter,'  Lord  Anfon  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  “  1  was  well 
received,  (fays  he)  and  kindly  treated,  and  with  the  true  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  wit  ridiculed  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  before  I  had  left 
it  an  hour.”  To  Garrick  he  was  highly  indebted  for  his  fuc- 
cefs  and  reputation  in  the  world,  and  with  a  lively  refentrnent^ 
fuch  favours  he  made  it  his  conftant  objeft  to  turn  him  into  ri¬ 
dicule  at  his  own  table.  We  have  feen  how  he  treated  Sir  Joftua 
Reynolds.  He  profeflfed  to  love  his  mother.  One  day  (he  called 
him  a  puppy  :  Pray,”  fays  this  dutiful  and  loving  fon,  “  doyo« 
know  what  they  call  z,puppfs  mother?”  To  Mrs.  Thraleln* 
owed  the  higheft  obligations  that  one  human  being  can  owc« 
another.  As  an  admirer  ftie  flattered  him  ;  as  a  friend 
fbothed  him  ;  as  a  nwrfe  ftie  watched  him.  She  faved  him  irc’- 
difeafe^  from  melancholy,  from  madnefs/and  from  death*  O' 
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Atjr  fhe  lamented  .the  lofs  of  a  firft  coufin  killed  in'  America: 
^‘Prithee,  (faid  he)  have  done Avith  , canting  j  how  would  tlie 
jworld  be  worfe,,if  all  your  relations  weie  at  once  /pitted larks 
and  roajled  for  Prefto’s  fupper  Prefto  was  the  dog  that  lay 
under  the  table. 

With  regard  to  his  .wit  we  (hall  fay  little,  as  his  bon 
mots  are  fo  well  known.  Talking  in  company,  fays  Mrs. 
Thrale,  was  his  chief  employment  and  foie  pleafurc.  He 
knew  he  could  not  (hine  by  elegant  wit  and  polilhed  manr 
ncrs,  and  therefore  cultivated  the  eaficr  graces  of  the  yulgar, 
ill  nature,  infolence,  rufticity,  and  barbarity.  All  his  efforts 
^t  wit  are  tindured  with  malignity  and  cxprefTcd  with  . bru¬ 
tality.  Indeed,  in  tlie  whole  colledtion  of  what  are  called  hi^ 
bonrnotSy  we  recolleft  few  for  which  a  boy  would  not  have.becu 
whipped  ;  for  which  a  gentleman  would  not  have  been  ex^* 
pelled  from  fociety,  and  perhaps  run  through  the  body  3  and 
for  which  a  Chriilian,.  on  account  of  the  difpofitions  from 
which  they  flow,  is  not  threatened  with  the  higheft  punifhr 
ments  of  his  religion. 

from  this,  account  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  different  conclufions  may 
be  drawn.  One. is  given  us  by  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  that  he  was  the 
wifeft  and  bell  man  (he  had  ever  known.”  The  other  by 
himfclf;  ‘‘  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  rafcal,  and  with  a 
little  more  fpoiling  would  grow  a  complete  fcoundrel.”  To 
which  of  thefe  the  preference  is  to  be  given,  we  (hall  leave 
I  to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 

[  Such  was  the  man  !  With  regard  to  the  author,  his  reputa- 
I  tion  with  the  public  is  fuch,  that  it  has  not  been  injured  or 
affedled  by  'the  indifereet  and  dKhonourable  condudl  of  his 
profeffed  friends  and  admirers,  in  expofing  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
;  world  all  the  abfurdities  and  follies  which  fell  from  his  tonene* 

I  in  his  weak,  wicked,  and  mad  moments.  Of  the(e  we  have  had 
enough.  A  diftinguiflicd  charadler  may  be  allowed  fome  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  oddities,  but  there  is  no  occafion  to  transfer 
them  to  the  lilt  of  his  virtues.  An  orthodox  tartar  may 
;  poflefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  veneration  for  the  Delai  Lama^ 

I  without  either  worlhipping  or  eating  his  excrements. 


Art.  hi,  .The  Philofophieal  Di^ionary  :  or.y  the  Opinions  of  Modem  Phi* 
lofophers  on  Metaphyjicaly  Morale  and  Political  Sulje^s,  In  Four 
Volumes,  ismo,  12s.  fewed.  Kobinfons,  1786.  London. 

^HE  prefent  falhion  of  publi(hing  truths  and  opinions  under 
the  form  of  dictionaries,  cyclopedies,  and  in  other  com¬ 
pilations  with  other  names,  is  inimical  to  the  improvement  of 
fticncct  A  Thefaurus  Lingua  Greca^  or  Lingua  Latintt^  is  very 
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prop>er.  Thefe  languages  are  dead  and  fixed,  and  admit  not  of 
progrefs  or  variation.  It  is  other  wife  with  fcicnce,  which  is 
in  its  nature  progreffive,  and  with  opinions,  which  are  ever 
changing.  It  is  better  to  lead  on  a  young  mind  to  difcovcr 
truth  itfeir,  than  to  prefent  to  its  view  a  colledtion  of  the  opu 
nions  of  other  men.  And  a  divifion  of  the  objects  of  truth  or 
knowledge  ought  to  be  made  in  a  fcientific  manner ;  either 
according  to  the  leading  powers  of  the  mind,  imagination, 
memory,  and  judgment,  which  is  the  comprehenfive  arrange¬ 
ment  followed  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  AugmentU  Scientiarum^ 
or  fome  other^divifion,  ifanyfuch  divifion  can  be  found  equally 
philofophical.  The  mind,  in  all  general  views  of  knowledge, 
ihould  be  led  into  the  great  cabinet  of  truth  and  nature,  by  fuch 
Heps  and  views,  as  thofe  that  we  find  in  Inftitutes  of  Moral 
Philofophy,  for  the  Ufe  of  Students,  by  I)o6for  Adam  Fergufon. 
On  thefe  principles,  we  hold  this  Philofophical  DiSfionary  in 
very  flight  eftimation,  confidered,  as  its  title  bears,  as  a  phi¬ 
lofophical  publication.  But  the  compiler,  in  a  preface,  tells  us 
that 

*  The  following  work  is  coirjpilcd  from  the  writings  of  the  moft 
rihinent  philofophcrs  in  Europe.  It  was  originally  undertaken  with  no 
other  view  but  to  ferve  as  a  common-place  book  for  private  ufe.  If  the 
publication  of  it  can  add  to  the  amufementof  travellers  who  carry  few 
‘pooks  with  them,  or  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  cannot  pur- 
chafe  many  books,  or  have  little  time  to  read  them,  it  will  anfwer 
every  purpofe  the  editor  could  expedf. 

*  There  are  feme  articles  in  it  which  have  been  the  fubjett  of  con 
Iroverfy  amongft  ancient  as  well  as  modern  philofophets :  on  thefip 
fubjeds  the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  the  qucftion  are,  in  general,  ex- 
tradled  for  the  fatisfa^lion  of  the  reader.  If  the  work  meet  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  public,  the  defects  of  it  may  be  amended  in  a  fupple 
jnent  or  future  edition. 

*  A  love  of  truth  and  warm  wiflies  for  its  diffbfion,  under  refpeftabk 
authorities,  were  the  foie  objects  of  the  editor  in  this  publication.' 

From  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Helvetius,  Sniith,  Monte 
.  fquieu,  Boijngbroke,  Franklin,  Burke,  Voltaire,  RouflTeau,  Fer 
gufon.  Hartley,  Raynal,  D’Alembert,  Beccaria,  &c.  &c.  it 
was  an  eafy  matter  to  form  a  very  fenfible,  entertaining,  and 
philofophical  mifcellany  ^  and  our  au.hor  has  formed  one  that 
merits  this  charafter. 

We  could  have  wufhed  that  our  compiler  had  not  introduced 
together  with  the  great  names  juft  recited,  others  of  very  in 
ferior  merit  and  reputation;  and  fome  who  afpi:e  todiftin£lioD 
^nd  fame  by  joining  though  with  feeble  voice,  in  the  hue  and 
•  cry  agalnft  tfie  Chriftian  religion,  and  the  adminiftration  ^ 
'  proyidenc#.  Our  compiler  feems  fond  of  joining  the  pack  an 
fprechpipg  the  cries*  God  pf  his  iniwUe  wtcy  piiyv 
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from  the  majefty  of  his  nature  he  (corns  their  weak  and  foolifh 
attempts* 

The  editor  has  In  difFerent  places  ventured  an  anony¬ 
mous  paragraph,  which  we  may  fairly  prefume  to  be  of  hit 
own  compofition,  and  of  w^hich  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  nei¬ 
ther  do  their  author  credit  or  difcxedlt. 


Art.  IV.  ^be  Beauties  of  the  Britijh  Sett  ate  :  Taken  from  the  Debates 
of  the  Lords  and  Com?nonSf  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Adminif  ration  of 
Sir  Robert  W alpole^  to  the  End  of  the  Second  Sefjion  of  the  Adminijira* 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon,  William  Pitt :  Being  an  impartial  SeleQion  of 
or  faithful  ExtraSfs  from^  the  mojl  eminent  Speeches  delivered  in  the 
Courfe  of  a  moJl  important  and  truly  intertfing  Period  of  more  than 
fifty  Years ;  federally  arranged  under  their  refpeilive  Heads^  *with  the 
Names  of  the  Members  to  njuhom  th^  are  ajerihed  annexed  thereto^ 
To  nvhich  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Two  Volumcsi 
Ivo.  108.  boards.  Stockdale.  1786*  London. 

T^HE  hacknied  name  oi Beauties y  and  the  uncommon  clum- 
^  fmefs  of  the  title-page,  difpofe  us  beforehand  to  entertain 
an  opinion  that  the  editor  of  this  colledtion  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  is  not  diftinguKhed  by  fuperior  tafte  and 
judgment.  This  prejudice  is  confirmed  by  a  perufal  of  the 
colle£Iion,  in  which,  with  many  excellent  orations,  the  dulleft 
and  mod  infipid,  and  even  the  mod  childifh,  are  interfperfed# 
This  pofition  we  would  prove  by  a  multitude  of  indances, 
if  we  did  not  think  it  indelicate,  and  even  unjud,  to  exhibit 
very  refpcftable  characters  in  the  light  of  ftmple  orators,  when, 
perhaps,  they  never  entertained  the  ambition  of  having  their 
fpecches’ made  public:  did  they  pubhfh,  as  Mr.  Burke  and 
Governor  Johndone,  and  others  do,  their  own  fpeeches,  they 
would  be  amenable  to  public  criticifm.  As  they  are  dragged 
into  print  by  newfmongers,  compilers,  and  bookfellers,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  decide  concerning  their  merits,  either  as 
orators  or  datefmen.  But  of  the  hidory  of  the  reports  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debates  we  have  already  given  a  (ketch  in  our  re¬ 
view  of  Mr.  WoodfalTs  report  of  the  debates'in  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  commercial  regulations. 

Many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  w’C  underdand,  now 
write  their  own  fpeeches  :  and,  as  there  is  a  progrefs  in  every 
thingi  ^bis  cuftom  will  undoubtedly  become  daily  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Hence  many  important  confequences  will 
vife  to  the  date  of  focicty,  and  to  government.  It  is  plain, 
to  any  perfon  who  has  been  accudomed  to  attend  the  debatei 
*n  parliament,  that  there  is,  efpecially  in  the  speaker  of  the 
Houfe  Qf  CgmnjiQns,  (wg  do  not  mean  Mr*  Cornwall,  but 
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every  fpeaker)*  and  all  who  arc  moft  zealous  for  the  ufages, 
privileges,  and  dignity  of  parliament,  a  very  great  jealoufy  of 
the  reports  of  the  debates  in  newfpapers.  They  are  eager  to 
fhew,  on  every  pccafion,  how  little  credit  is  duc  to  fuch  re¬ 
ports  ;  *and  how  unparliamentary  it  is  to  allude  to  them.  But 
the  anxiety  of  members  to  correft  the  miftakes  of  the  re^ 
porters,  both  in  the  newfpapers,  and  viva  voce  in  parliamentj 
is  a  proof  that  thofe  reports  are  riot,  by  any  means,  objefto 
of  indifference. .  And,  as  the  pradlice  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  writing  their  own  fpeeches  gains  ground,  the  reports  of 
the  debates  will  gain  more  and  more  credit,  as  they  will  be 
more  and  more  authentic.  Members  will  become’as  felicitous 
to  approve  what  they  fay  to  the  public,  by  means  of  the  prefs, 
as  they  are  now  to  draw  over  majorities  in  parliament  to  their 
opinions.  Every  bill,  and  whatever  elfe  relates  to  the  bufinefs 
of  parliament,  is  now  printed  j  and  every  thing  of  note,  that  is 
faid  in  parliament,  is  alfo  printed,  and,  by  .means  of  the  prefs, 
circulated  over  the  whole  empire.  The  power  of  the  prefs  is 
already  great,  and,  it  would  feem,  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
extent#  This  afpeit  of  affairs  is  favourable,  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  to  liberty.  By  meansNpf  the  prefs  there  is  a  conftant  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  themfelves  from  thofe  who  reprefent  them  in 
parliament. 

It  is  ufual  for  fome  people,  faid  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the 
year  1734,  to  make  motions,  rather  to  fix  unpopular  things 
on  others,  than  to  have  any  information  for  themfelves :  they 
make  motions  in.  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  votes,  which 
are  fent  to  all  parts  of  thfe  nation.  What  would  Sir  Robert 
lay,  were  he  now  to  rife  from  his  grave,  and  fee  whole  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  icc.  &c.  filled  almoft  with  nothing  elfe  than 
the  debates  of  parliament ! 

it  is  obvious,  to  every  reader  of  any  tafte  or  difeernment, 
that  the  fpeeches  in  this  colledlion,  which  are  in  the  order 
of  time,  are  alfo,  on  the  v;hole,  the  firft  in  order  of  merit. 
^'he  f|>ceches  that  were  made  in  the  laft  reign,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this,  are,  in  general,  beyond  all  compafifon,  more 
nervous,  claffical,  and  pointed,  than  thofe  that,  have  been 
made,  or  at  leaft  that  have  been-publilhed,  within  the  laft  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  fpeakers,  01 
to  the  reporters,  wc  Ihall  not  determine.,  In  former  times 
fpeeches  werc*drefled  up,  ,by  men  of  tafte  and  genius,  in  the 
clofct ;  now  they,  are  given  to  the  public,  on  the  fpur  of.occa- 
fion,  with  vaft  rapidity,  at  great  length,  and  with  a  confider- 
ablc  degree,  and,  in  fomfe  publications,  wuth  a  wonderful  degree 
of  accuracy.  Formerly  the  publilhers  of  the  fpeeches  in  par- 
liacnerit  improved  their  fubje^  S  they  adhere  -more  lite- 
-  rally 
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rally  to  the  truth)  and,  for  that  reafoii)  prefeot  a  lefs  finifhed 
pidure  to  the  reader. 

It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked)  that,  in  the  laft  reign, 
there  were  not,  by  any  means,  fo  many  fpeakers  in  parlian\ent 
BS  there  are  at  prefent  ;•  and  alfo,  that  the  fpeakers  of  thofe 
times  were  more  ftudious  than  they  are  now  of  brevity.  It 
is  true,  alfo,  that  all  fpeeches  were  not  then,  as  they  are  now, 
publifhed  indifcriminately,  but  thofe  only  of  the  moil  eminent 
fpeakers. 

The  fpeeches,  in  the  colle£tion  before  us,  are  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  headsr,  in  alphabetical  order.  Addrefs  to  the 
Throne;  Anecdote;  Attack';  American  Affairs ;  Army;  Bri¬ 
bery^  Civil  Lift;  ^Commerce  and  Revenue;  Defence;  Elo- 

iuence ;  Eaft  India  Affairs  ;  Freedom  of  Eledlion  ;  - Humour  ; 

liberty  of  the  Subject ;  Peace;  Parliamentary  Reform;  Re¬ 
markable  fay  ings  ;  Satire;  Simile;  Taxation;  Tumults  and 
Riots;  War ;•  Wit.— ‘On  all  thefe  fubje£ls  fome  excellent 
fpeeches  are  cdleftcd  :  but  the  compiler  has  hcgledled  to  in¬ 
troduce  others  of  equal,  if  not,  in  fome  inftanccs,  of  fuperior 
excellence,  while  he  has  tarniftied  his  compilation,  and  refledled 
difgrace,  as  far  as  fuch  a  compiler  can  refledt  difgrace,  on  our 
parliament,  by  reprefenting  nonfenfe,  abfurdity,  dull  and  far¬ 
fetched  attempts  at  wit,  and  mere  common-place  obfervations, 
and  other  deformities,  as  beauties ;  and  The  Beauties,  too  ;  as 
if  thefe  were  the  gveateft,  or .  the  only  beauties  of  the  Brltilh 
ienate.  ' 

Agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  obferved  concerning  the 
unfairriefs'  of  criticifing  the  fpurious  and  unauthenticated  pro- 
duftions  that  are  aferibed  to  different  fpeakers,  we  (hall  for¬ 
bear  to  prove,  by  examples,  the  miferable  tafte  and  judgment 
of  our  compiler.  Under  the  head  of  Tumults  and  RiotSy  the- 
only  fpecch  given  is  one  of  Lord  Carteret’s,  1737  ;  although 
it  is  univerfally  confeffed,  that  never  was 'a  fpeech  more  lumi¬ 
nous,  more  convincing,  more  affecting,  more  furprifing,  or 
more  fcafonable,  than  that  made  in  the  Houfc  of  Peers  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  a  motion  was  made,  or  at  Icaft  a  quef- 
tion  was  ftarted,  concerning  an  adl  of  indemnity  to  thole  mi- 
nifters,  and  officers,  and  loldiers,  who  quelled  w’hat  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Lord  George  Gordon’s  mob,  in  1780.  If  our 
compiler  had  poffeffed  a  larger  Ihare  of  difeernment,  he  would 
have  been  fcnfible,  .that,  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  fenti- 
ments  of  great  men  of  different  periods,  on  fimilar  fubje<5s,  is 
^bat  would  naturally,  above  all  other  things,  be  expected  in 
fnch  a  publication  as  that  under  review. 

It  will  be  proper  to  exemplify,  by  an  inftance  or  two,  what 
have  advanced  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
(Tinted  fpeeches  of  the  laR,  and  thofe  of  the  prefem  reign. 
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•  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  infolehce  of  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  23d  of  Feb.  I739^  delivered  his  fentiments  as 
follows : 

*  My  lords,  as  I  neither  fpeak  from  pamphlets  nor  papers,  I  can* 
hot  precifely  tell  your  lordfhips  how  long  1  (hall  trouble  you  on  this 
Qccafion ;  it  is  an  affair  of  as  great  importance,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
as  ever  came  before  this  houfe,  I  have,  my  lords,  employed  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  [ 
have  examined  it  without  prejudice ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  fome- 
tiling  in  it  that  might  be  juftified  ;  I  have  viewed  it,  my  lords,  in  all 
the  bed  lights  it  was  capable  of ;  but  llill,  my  lords,  the  more  I  con- 
fider,  the  more  1  view  it,  the  more  difgraceful,  the  more  deformed, 
rjpes  this  convention  appear. 

*  I  have  known,  my  lords,  I  have  read  of  meafures  of  this  kind, 
that  were,  indeed,  generally  difliked  by  the  people,  and  were  dif. 
advantageous  to  the  nation;  but  dill,  my  lo^s,  the  miniders  who 
carried  on  and  concluded  I'uch  meafures  had  fomething  to  fay  in 
their  judification.  The  weaknefs  of  the  nation,  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  the  drength  of  our  neighbours,  or  fome  confideradon  of  that 
kind,  was  always  pleaded  as  an.excufe:  and  fometimes,  though  a 
treaty  was,  in  the  main,  difagreeable  or  diihonourable  to  the  nation, 
yet  there  were  certain  particular  daufes,  fome  advantages  dipulated, 
]which,  if  they  did  not  balance,  ferved  at  lead  10  excufe  ^e  red.  But, 
jny  lords,  this  convention  is  not  only  difagreeable  to  every  body  with 
out  doors,  but  it  does  not  contain  one  article  that  can  be  wreded  to 
kave  fo  much  as  a  favourable  afped  for  this  nation.  To  what,  my 
lords,  can  this  be  owing  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  na 
tion  ?  Not  at  all :  this  nation  is  not  weak ;  (he  has  drength  fufH 
dent  to  cruih  that  power  that  crulhes  her.  If  (he  is  poor,  my  lords, 
the  government  feels  none  of  it ;  for  our  miniders  are  as  largely  fup- 
plied  with  treafure  as  thofe  miniders  were,  under  whom  this  nation 
made  the  pow^,  that  now  infults  us,  to  tremble.  Our  troops,  my 
lords,  are  more  numerous,  better  clothed  than  thofe  troops  were, 
who  once  conquered  this  infolent  neighbour,  and  filled  her  throne 
with  a  monarch  of  our  own  making.  I  fee  many  lords  here,  who, 
1  am  fure,  remember  thofe  glorious  times  ;  and  if,  my  lords,  at  that 
time,  any  one  had  ventured  to  foretel  that  this  nation  would  Toon  be 
reduced  to  the  necedity  of  negociating,  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  to  obtain  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  is,  was  there  a  man  in 
the  whole  nation  that  would  have  believed  him  ? 

*  HaVe  our  miniders,  my  lords,  ought  to  plead  in  favour  of  this 
meafure,  becaufe  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  trade  ?  My  lords,  every 
body,  who  underdands  what  trade  is,  knows,  that  if  this  convention 
is  approved  of  by  parliament,  our  trade  mud  be  irretrievably 
ruioM. 

*  Can  it  be  pleaded,  my  lords,  that  our  enemies  are  fo  flroog, 
that  we  ought,  in  policy,  to  yield  a  little  to  their  rumours  ?  No 
our  enemies  arc  weak ;  they  arc  drong  only  in  our  fears.  VVe,  my 
I^rds,  are  maders  of  that  clement  whereon  the  caufe  mud  be  decided ; 
and  ki  all  our  enemies  either  profefied  or  fccretj  nay^  let  all  the 

neutral 
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neutral  powers  in  Europe  unite  their  naval  force,  we  hate  a  fleet  now 
at  fea  that  is  able  to  beat  them  all.  But,  my  lords^  do  we  behave 
as  it  we  had  any  fuch  fuperiority  ?  Have  we  fo  much  at  affcrted 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  fkg  ?  Have  we  not  tamely  given  it  up  ; 
given  it  up  without  the  lead  reafon,  fo  far  as  appears  to  the  world  i 
What  the  reafons  of  our  minillers  may  be,  my  lords,  for  this  pufillaai- 
mity,  I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  and  as  I  am  ignorsnt,  I  am  innocent ; 
for,  my  lords,  though  I  am  a  privy  counfellor,  [  am  as  unacquainted 
with  the  fecrets  of  the  government  as  any  private  gentleman  who 
hears  me.' 

This  fpccch  may  be  conGdered  as  an  exhortation  to  war: 
The  following  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  delivered  January  aoth, 
1775,  is  an  exhortation  of  another  kind. 

*  There  are  two  things  which  minillry  have  laboured  to  deceive  the 
people  in,  and  have  perfuaded  them  to  ;  hid,  that  it  was  an  affair  of 
Bodon  only,  and  that  the  very  appearance  of  one  lingle  r^imenK 
there  would  quiet  every  thing. 

‘  I  have  foretold  the  falfehood  of  both  ;  I  was  converfant  with  that  * 
country  more  years,  perhaps,  than  any  man ;  I  knew  the  cau& 
of  Bodon  would  be  made  the  caufe  of  America  i  I  knew  the  mode  of 
the  military  would  not  be  effedual. 

*  The  manner  of  proceeding  againd  Bodon,  was  a  profeription  of  a 

people  unheard ; — unheard  in  any  court,  either  in  the  common  courts 
of  judice,  or  the  higher,  of  parliament,  in  both  of  which,  evidence  of 
fafts  are  dated  in  proof  of  criminality;  but  the  Americans  were  de* 
Died  to  be  heard.  The  people  of  America  condemned,  and  not  heard, 
have  a  right  to  redd.  ^ 

*  By  whofe  advice  vindiflive  counfels  were  purfoed — by  whofe  ad¬ 
vice  falfe  reprefentations  were  made — by  whole  advice  malice  and  ill* 
will  were  made  principles  of  governing  a  free  people ;  all  thefe  are 
quedions  that  will  be  a^ed.  Tmean  no  perfond  charge  on  any  man 
turther  than  his  mifdoings  call  for. 

*  There  ought  to  be  Ibme  indant  proceeding  towards  a  fettlement 
before  meeting  of  the  delegates.  My  objeft  is  to  put  the  foot  on  tho 
thrediold  of  peace,  and  to  Ihow  an  intention  of  reconciling ;  1  will, 
inlefs  I  am  dxed  to  a  Tick  bed — I  will  attend  this  bufinefs  throughout, 
till  I  fee  America  obtain  what  I  think  fatisfadtion  for  her  injuries— dill 
Itlentive  that  (he  (hall  own  the  fupremacy  of  this  country. 

*  It  would  be  my  advice  to  his  majedy  to  end  this  quarrel  the  foonefl 
poflible ;  his  repofe  is  our  duty.  Who  by  mif-advice  had  planted  4 
thorn  in  bis  fide,  by  a  conted  with  a' people  determined  on  their  pur- 
pofe?—— 

*  I  wilh  to  offer  myfelf,  mean  as  1  am — I  have  a  plan,  a  plan  of 
9  fettlement ;  Iblid,  honourable,  and  lading. 

*  America  means  only  to  have  fafety  in  property  and  perfonal  li¬ 
berty,  Thefe  and  thefe  only  were  her  object.  Independency  was 
falfely  charged  on  her. 

>  *  1  ^ifclaim  all  metaphyfical  didindlions. 

*  The  declaratory  adt  leaves  you  a  rigl\t  to  take  their  money  when 
you  plcafc. 
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•  I  mean  to  meddle  with  no  mans  opinion  ;  and,  leaving  all  men  to 
follow  the  plan  of  their  own  opinions  of  former  profeflions,  my  plan  is 
to  eftablifli  for  the  American  an  unequivocal,  cxprefs  right  of  net  ha*. 
Ving  his  property  taken  from  him  but  by, his  own  confent,  in  his  owii 
aiTcmbly. 

•  Eight  weeks  delay  admits  no  further  hefitation,  no,  not  of  a  mo. 
ment;  the -thing  may  be  over;  a  drop  of  blood  renders  it  mmeai. 
eahile  njulnus. 

•  Whether  it  can*  ever  now  be  a  true  reconciliation,  muft  be  owing 
to  tlie  full  compenfation  that  America  (hall  receive.  Repeal  the  mu‘. 
tual  ill-will  that  fubfills,  for  it  is  not  the  repeal  of  a  little  adl  of  par. 
liament  that  will  work  peace.  Will  the  repeal  of  a  bit  of  parchment 
avail  ?  Will,  think  you,  three  millions  of  people  in  arms  be  fatisfied  bv 
fuch  a  repeal  ?  It  muft  be  a  repeal  on  the  principle  of  juftice  !  There 
muft  be  no  procraftination ;  you  are  to  a  moment — now — inftantane. 
oufly.  Every  hour  that  a  beginning  is  not  made  towards  foftening,  to- 
wards  healing — the  very  news  of  which  might  work  wonders ! — endan¬ 
gers  the  fixed  liberty  of  America,  and  the  honour  of  the  mother 
country. 

‘  The  fuccefs  and  permanent  efFeft  of  the  beft  meafures  may  arife 
from  mutual  good-will. 

‘  My  motion  is  part  of  a  plan ;  and  I  begin  with  a  proof  of  good¬ 
will,  My  motion  is  to  addrefs  the  king  to  remove  the  forces  from 
the  town*  of  Bofton.” 

‘The  Co'ngrefs,  they  are  more  wife  and  more  prudent  than  the 
meeting  of  ancient  Greece.  Your  lordfhips  have  read  Thucydides*  He 
mentions  nothing  of  ancient  ftory  more  honourable,  more  refpedable, 
than  this  defpifed  meeting. 

‘  The  congrefs  is  treated  harflily — I  wilh  we  would  imitate  their 
temper; 'firm,  indeed,  if  you  pleafe-— but  congrefs  is  conduced  with 
firmnefs  and  moderation.  I  wilh  our  Houfe  of  Commons  as  freely 
«nd  uncwruptly  chofeh. 

The  proceedings  from  hence  arife  from  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
(lances  of  America. — The  idea  of  coercion  by  troops,  where  they  were 
not  the  natural  refource,  was  wanton  and  idle. 

•  Anger  was  your  motive  in  all  you  did.  **  What  f  fl\all  America 

f>rerume  to  be  free  ?  Don't  hear  them — chaftife  them  !’*  This  was  your 
anguage  cafiigat  auditquc — the  fevereft  judge,  though  he  chaftifes,  alfo 
hears  the  party. 

*  All  the  mifehief  has  arifen  frorti  your  anger ;  for  your  not  adapt¬ 
ing  your  means  to  your  ends :  troops  and  violence  were  ill  means  to 
anfw'cr  the  ends  of  peace. 

<  I  underftand  government  is  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  com¬ 
mander  of  your  troops  ;  he  has  not  been  quick  enough  to  (bed  blocd; 
his  moderation  is  ridiculed  :  but  I  know  that  gentleman,  an  officer  of 
long  fervice,  has  afled  prudently  ;  it  was  want  of  wifdoni  to  place  an 
army  there — I  have  heard  of  armies  of  obfervation,  but  this  is  an  army 
of  irritation. 

•  In  the  civil  war  of  Paris,  where  thofe  great  men,  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  Marftial  Turenne,  commanded  the  two  parties — Marihal 
Turenne  was  faid  often  to  have  been  near  ike  prince.-^The  queen  was 
’  •  angry  4 
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ogry ;  Jhc  did  not  fee  why,  when  he  w^as  fo  near  the  prince,  h4 
juld  not  take  Jiim  (he  waa  offended,  and  with  fomc  anger  afleed* 

“  ^and  *vou5  etie%  Ji  prisy  pourquoi  n  a^vez  *vous  pas  pris  Is  Prince 
That  great  officer  who  knew  his  bufinefs,  anfwxrcd  coolly,  “  fa^coss 
fSMff  Madame y  quil  ne  meut  prit^ 

‘  The  miniftry  tell  you,  that  the  Americans  will  not  abide  by  the 
congrefs they  are  tired  of  the  afibcLation;— true,  many  of  tho 
merchants  may  be — but  it  does  not  now  depend  on  the  merchants,  noi* 
do  the  accounts  come  even  from  the  principal  merchants,  but  from 
the  runners  of  miniffry.  But  were  the  dilVatisfadlion  among  the  mer¬ 
chants  ever  io  great,*  the  account  is  no  w'ay  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  America. 

The  nation  of  America,  who  have  the  virtues  of  the  people  they 
fprung  from,  will  not  be  flaves.  Their  language  is,  if  trade  and  (lavery 
arc  companions,  we  quit  the  trade ;  let  trade  and  flavery  go  where 
they  will,  they  are  not  for  us. 

.  ‘  Your  anger  reprefents  them  as  refra^lory  and  ungrateful  in  not  fub- 
mittlng  to  the  parent  they  fprung  from  ;  but  they  are  in  truth  grown  an 
accefiion  of  ftreiigth  to  this  country ;  they  know  their  importance ; 
they  wUh  to  continue  their  utility  to  you ;  but  though  they  may  be  ficic 
of  the  afTociation,  thofe  fons  of  the  earth  will  never  be  diffuaded  fron» 
their  affbeiation.  .  , 

‘  After  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp  adl,  tw’o  years  after,  I  was  in  the 
country  an  hundred  miles  off;  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  country, 
told  me,  that  if  regiments  had  landed  at  that  time,  and  (hips  had  been 
fent  to  deilroy  the  towns,  they  had  come  to  a  refolntion  to  retire 

back  into  the  country. - It  is  a  fadt ;  a  noble  lord  fmiles ;  if  I  were 

to  mention  the  gentleman's  name,  it  would  not  increafe  his  fmile. 

*  I  wilh  the  young  gentlemen  of  our  time  would  imitate  thofe  Ame¬ 
ricans  that  are  inifrepreiented  to  them  ;  I  wifh  they  would  imitate  their 
frugality  ";  1  wifh  'they  would  imifate  that  liberty  which  the  Americans 
love  better  than  life ;  imitate  that  courage  which  a  love  of  liberty  pro¬ 
duces. 

*  One  word  more.  I  will  fend  my  plan,  if  theftatc  of  a  miferable 
conffitucion  llretches  me  on*a  fick  bed.  It  is  to  put  an  end  to  the. 
quarrel.  What  before  you  know  whether  they  will  come  to  terms?” 
Yes,  let  my  expedtations  be  what  they  will,  I  Ihould  recal  the  troops ; 
it  partakes  of  a  nullity  to  accept  fubmKTion  under  the  influence  of 


arms. 


‘  I  forctel,  thefe  bills  mull  be  repealed.— I  fubmlt  to  be  called  an 
idiot  if  they  are  not  Three  millions  of  men  ready  to.  be  armed,  and 
talk  of  forcing  them ! 

‘  There  may  be  dangerous  men,  and  dangerous  men  nnd  dangerous 
cofncils,  who  would  inllil  bad  doctrines,  advife  the  enflaving  of 
America ;  they  might  not  endanger  the  crown,  perhaps,  but  they, 
would  render  it  not  worth  the  wearing.. 

The  caufe  of  America  is  allied  to  every  true  whig.  They  will  rot 
bear  the  enflaving  of  America.  Some  whigs  may  love  their  fortunes 
better  than  their  principles ;  but  the  body  of  w'higs  will  join  ;  they  wilt 
not  enflave  America.  The  whole  Irilh  nation,  all  the ‘true  Ehglilh 
^’higs/the -whole  nation  or  America  ;  thefe  combined  make  many  mil¬ 
lions 
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lions  of  whigSy  averfe  to  the  fyftem.  France  has  her  full  attention  upon 
you;  war  is  at  your  door;  carrying  a  quedion  here  will  not  fav6 
your  country  in  fuch  extremities. 

*  This  being  the  date  of  things,  my  advice  is,  to  proceed  to  allay 
heats ;  I  would  at  the  indant  begin,  and  do  fon^eching  towards  allay¬ 
ing  and  foftcning  refentment.  My  motion,  you  fee,  rclpcds  the  army, 
and  their  dangerous  fituation.  Not  to  undervalue  General  Gage,  who 
has  ferved  with  credit •he  afts  upon  his  indruftions  j  if  he  has  not 
been  alert  enough. to  died  blood ; 

Non  dimicare  quam  *vincere  maluit. 

I 

And  he  ludged  well.  The  Americans  too  have  afled  with  a  prudenCe 
and  moderation,  that  had  been  worthy  of  our  example,  were  we  wife; 
—to  their  moderation  it  is  owing  that  our  troops  have  remained  fo 
long  in  fafety. 

*  Mal-adminidration  has  run  its  line— it  has  not  a  move  left—* 
it  is  a  check-mate. 

*  Forty- thoufand  men  are  not  adequate  to  the  idea  of  fubduing  them 
to  your  taxation.  Taxation  exids  only  in  reprefentation  ;  take  them 
to  your  heart,  who  knows  what  their  generodty  may  effect  ? 

<  I  am  not  to  be  underdood  as  meaning  a  naked,  unconditional  re<» 
peal }  no,  1  would  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  this  country  at  all  events. 

But  you  are  anxious  who  ihall  difarm  fird..  That  great  poet,  and, 

,  perhaps,  a  wifer  and  greater  politician  than  ever  he  was  a  poet,  has 
given  you  wifed  counfel,  follow  it : 

7uque  prior ^  tu  parcel  genus  qui  duels  Olympo. 

Projice  tela  manu. . .  -■■■■  . . . 

*  Who  is  this  man  that  will  own  this  fydem  of  force  as  praflkable  ? 
And  is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  purfuc  a  fydem  that  is  owned  to 
be  impradicable  ? 

*  I  therefore  move,  that  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jedy,  mod  humbly  to  advife  and  befeech  his  majedy,  that,  in  order  to 
open  the  ways  towards  an  happy  fettlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
an  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  foften  animofities 
there ;  and  above  all,  for  preventing',  in  the  mean  time,  any  fudden 
and  fatal  catadrophe  at  Bodon,  now  fufFering  under  the  daily  irritation 
of  an  army  before  their  eyes,  poded  in  their  town ;  it  may  gracinudy 
pleafe  his  majed}*,  that  immediate  orders  may  be  difpatched  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Gage,  for  removing  his  majedy’s  forces  from  the  town  of  Bodon, 

"  as  foon  as  the  rigour  of  the  feaion  and  other  circumdances  indifpenfable 
to  the  fafety  and  accommodation  of  the  faid  troops  may  render  the  fame 
prafUcable/ 

There  muft  have  been  fomething  fafeinating  in  the  Earl  of 
Chatham’s  manner,  which  operated  the  great  effecls  which 
his  orations  produced  in  the  fenate.  His  eloquence,  though 
great,  was  not  fo  tranfeendant  as  to  move  and  fway  alTemblics 
of  men,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  fpecimen  here  produced, 
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er  from  other  fpecimens  in  this  colle^ion.  But  If  thefc  are 
not  faithfully  reported,  then  the  editors  of  the  parliamentary 
fpeeches  of  tne  laft  reign  were  at  greater  pains  than  our  prefent 
publiftiers. 

I'he  fpeech  we  have  quoted  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ap¬ 
proaches  more  nearly  to  the  pure,  chafte,  bold,  nervous,  and 
concife  manner,  which  we  fo  juftly  admire  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  the  modern  Italian  hiftorians  who  have  copied  itf 
than  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  is  more  loofe,  prolix, 
and  unconncdled — yet  voice,  looks,  gefturc,  a  difeernment  of 
the  prefent  tone  and  temper  of  the  audience,  and  an  adaption 
of  fentiments ;  thefe  circumftances,  and  qualities  united  with 
great  talents,  enabled  Lord  Chatham  to’ rife  to  the  very  fum- 
mit  of  fame,  in  thi>  country,  for  popular  eloquence.  All  that 
we  advance,  is,  that  in  the  colleftion  before  us  the  fpeeches  of 
the  lalt  reign  are  more  juftly  compofed,  or  more  judicioufly  fc- 
leded,  either  by  the  original  publiftiers  of  them,  or  by  our 
compiler,  than  the  later  ones.  . 

This  truth  would  be  more  forcibly  illuftrated  were  we  to  take 
a  compa  ative  view  of  the  orations  of  other  and  inferior  orators  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham. — The  fpeeches  of 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  father,  as  ftated  in  this  collcdlion,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  equally  manly,  fenfible,  and  acute,  with  thofe  of  Mr. 
C.iarles  Fox  tup  fon,  and  far  more  elegant  and  claftical.  If  we 
defeend  to  the  common  herd  of  fpeakers,  introduced  into  this 
collcdUon,  the  difference  between  the  firft  and  the  laft,  in  the 
order  of  time,  will  appear  to  be  ftill  more  obvious  and  promi¬ 
nent. 

The  life  of-Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prefixed  to  this  collcftion, 
contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  already  publiftied,  and 
which  is  not  univerfally  known  to  every  perfon  who  is  evea 
initiated  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country. 

The  defign  or  plan  of  the  prefent  publication  was  good. 
Had  the  editor  pofTefted  tafte  and  judgnienc  to  felecft  the  bell 
fpeeches  on  the  moft  important  fubjpdts,  and  to  have  arranged 
them  under  proper  heads,  according  to  fome  general,  philofo- 
phical,  or  hiftorical,  or  legal,  or  political  divifion,  he  would 
have  done  fome  little  feryice  to  the  public,  and  great  honour 
to  the  Britifh  fenate.  But  his  arrangement  is  like  that  of  all 
index-inakers,  merely  alphabetical :  nor  are  the  fubjedfs  of  the 
fpeeches  fo  much  as  mentioned,  except  in  the  index,  fa  that 
reader  is  left  toconjedure,  from  the  fpepchps  themfelves,  the 
ppp^ions  on  whit^h  they  wcip  delivpred# 
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Art,  V#  A  l^cply  to  Sir  Lucius  O^Brien^  Bart,  in  ns:hich  that 
Part  of  his  Letter  to  the  Author^  ^which  moft  particularly  refpeSs  the 
frefent  State  of  the  Iron  Trade  hetnjoeen  England  and  Ireland ^  is  conji* 
dered.  By  William  Gibbons.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Robinrons,  1785. 

» 

R.  Gibbons>  in  this  publication,  confiders  fuch  parts  of 
Sir  Lucius  0‘Brien's  letter,  as  he  thinks  the  iron  trade 
is  called  on  to  reply,  to.  There  is  but  one  way,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  eftablifb  a  rule  of  perfeft  equality  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  is,  that  Ireland  (hall  pay  the  fame  duty  as 
xngiand  on  bar  iron.  .  '  . 

*  ]t  ispoflible  Ireland  has  noty^/  benefitted  by  her  free  trade  to  the 
full  latitude  of  her  mod  fanguine  expcs^lations  j  but  that  does  not  ar- 
gue  her  inability  :  (he  lies  in  the  latitude  of  our  great  coal  and  iron 
mines,  and  is  frequently  finding  new  ones  .;  but' fuch  mines  are  not 
Opened,  to  any  great  effeft,  in  a  minute ;  nor  are  new  eftablilhments 
of,  manufadlorics  the  work  .of.  a  day :  Can  any  juft  inference  be 
drawn  from  hente,  that  years  may  not  produce  both  collieries  and 
m^nufaflories  ?  of  this  we  are  not  jealous  or  begrudging  :  we  only 
wifh,  as  two  parts  of  one  empire,  that  the  competition  may  com¬ 
mence  fairly,  in  refpedt  to  duties,  and  then  let  the  palm  be  the  re¬ 
ward  of  thofe,'who  moft  by  their  exertions  defer  ve  it;  competitions 

Eromote  induftry,  ingenuity,  and  excellence  in  quality,  therefore  may 
e  produdive  of  beneficial' effeds  to  both  countries.  It  might,  by 
way  of  argument,  be  added,  that  the  country  which  has  particular 
burthens,  unfelt  by  the  other,  ihould  be  likewife  entitled  to  particular 
privileges :  but  1  wave  all  fuch  fpeculative  confiderations,  and,  ftand- 
ing  on  the  broad  bafis  of  equality^  appeal  to  the  candour  of  Ireland 
whether  there  is  any  thing  more  or  lefs  than  equity  in  our  propofals : 
let  me  proceed  one  Itep  further ;  it  muft  on  all  hands  be  agreed,  that 
no  power  on  earth  has  any  legal  right  to  interfere  with  your  par¬ 
liament,  in  regulating  the  duties  on  your  wares  exported ;  but  when 
two  parts  of  one  empire,  whofe  intereft  is  one,  and'whofe  affedions 
(hoqld  by  every  means  be  cleared  from  the  rubbifti  of  jealoufy,  are 
negociating  a  permanent  fyftem  of  equal  and  mutual  benefits,  in  com- 
jnercc  and  manufadurcs;  if  at  fuch  a  time  an  advocate  for  a  very 
important  branch  of  manufadure  comes  forward,  and  fhews  that  the 
iron  trade  is,  by  a  fatal  accident,  left  in  a  moft  unequal  fituacion  in 
refped  to  the  two  countries,  and  no  remedy  is  provided  by  the  treaty 
in  agitation;  who  will  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  juftice  and  generofity  of 
Ireland  is  not  in  fuch  a  cafe  called  upon  to  adminifter  it's  aid  to  the 
feciprocal  intcrefts  of  the  two  countries,  by  removing  the  inequality 
of  which  we  complain  1 

We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  on  which  Mr.  Gibbons  builds  his  dodtiines. 
liut  entirely  approve  fuch  general  principles  as  thefe. 

‘  If, 
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«  If,  inftcad  of  aiming  at  every  fpecies  of  manufaftares,  Ireland 
would  more  particularly  cultivate  her  llaple  commodities,  and  4eek  ra¬ 
ther  a  barter  trade  with  us  than  a  rivalry,  the  language  of  the  two 
countries'  to  each  other  might  then  be,  You  (hall  take  our  provifions 
and  linens ;  we  will,  in  exchange,  take  your  woollens,  iron  wares, 
cottons,  &c.  to  an  equal  amount,  if  we  can  confume  as  much.  This  is 
Biy  idea  of  reciprocity ;  and  this  mutual  dependerKe,  drawing  the  two 
countries  clofer  together,  wo^d  unite  them  by  the  bonds  of  interefl^ 
.which  hiftory  (hews  as  fupcrfedes  the  faith  of  the  moil  foleoin  trea¬ 
ties  :  in  all  our  compadts  it  mull  be  made  our  i  nitre  ft  to  deal- with 
you,  and  yours  to  return  the  favour  :  every  thing  fhortof  this  is  mere 
expedient,  too  much  in  ufe  with  the  adminiilrations  of  this  country^ 
and  the  echo  only  of  reciprocal  benefits. 

‘  If  the  charms  of  that  fafcinating  word  independence  have  not  de¬ 
luded  too  many,  and  difabled  them  (rom  coolly  ruminating  on  the  coa- 
fequences  of  it,  in  all  its  effedls,  and  on  the  probable  events  which 
may  arife  therefrom,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  Ireland  to  recoi¬ 
led,  that  no  nation  on  eaith  has  the  means  of  fupplying  her  on  equal 
terms 'wich  Great-Britain,  the  articles  (he  in  general  Hands  in  need  of, 
.or  can  give  her  the  credit  w.e  are  enabled  to  <lo ;  and  (he  (Kould  like- 
wife  remember,  that  her  provifions  not  many  years  ago  were  prohibited 
here,  a  proof  W'e  can  fupport  ourfelves  without,  and  ^are  to  our  fo¬ 
reign  dependencies.  In  refped  to  linens,  it  is  well  known  Germany 
can  ibpply  our  confumption  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  Ireland  ;  and 
to  encourage  our  importation  from  her,  would  ig  a  particular  manner 
favour  our  cutlery  and  hardware  trades  in  exchange.  It  cannot  be 
wilhed  by  any  friend  to  the  empire  at  large,  that  the  mal-adminiftra- 
tion  of  either  country  (hould  render  it  neceflary  to  adopt  or  impofe 
any  protecting  duties  on  the  commodities  of  the  other,  or  boun¬ 

ties  on  their  own  :  fuch  a  warfare  mufl  inevitably  enfue  as  might  end 
in  ruin  to  the  competitors.*  ' 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  obferves,  that  we 
would,  on  found  grounds,  compare  the  two  kingdoms  to  twot 
adjoining  counties  3  as  Yorkfhire,  for  example,  and  Lanca- 
fliire.  But  thofe  two  counties,  as  he  alfo  juftly  obferves, 
pay  the  fame  cuftoms  on  all  imports — are  both  taxed  equally 
to  the  excife — and  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  none  of 
which  militate  in  favour  of  the  one  county  againft  the  other. 
But  if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  put  into  the  balance, 
with  refpedl  to  taxes,  in  what  does  their  equality  appear  f 
The  equilibrium  is  loll  at  once,  and  the  lighted  kicks  the 
beam.  It  is  only  by  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  the  fuecefs  of  the  one  can  become  the  interell  of 
the  other,  and  that  the  riches  and  ilrengch  of  either  kingdoni 
can  become  the  property  of  botb» 
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Akt*  VI.  Florio:  a  T ale  ^  for  fine  Gentlemen  and  fine  Ladies:  and^ 
the  Bas  Bku ;  or  Converfation :  Poems,  ty  Hannah  More,  4to.  j5, 

CadcUj  London>  1786. 

I7LO  R I O,  the  hero  of  the  firft  of  thefe  poems^  is  reprefented 
^  as  ^  a  modern  youth  of  gay  renown,^*  who  inherited  many 
good  qualities  from  nature^  but,  being  by  fate  predeftined  to 
a  large  eftate,”  difappointed  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of 
fcim,  and  was  fcduccd  by  the  two  celebrated  fyrens,  pleafurc 
and  flattery.  He  was  frivolous,  however,  rather .  than  cor. 
lupted  ;  for  we. are  told. 


•  His  mornings  were  not  fpent  in  vice, 

^'was  lounging,  fauntering,  eating  icc^ 

His  utnioil  credit,  as  a  finner. 

Was  that  he  fometimes  fpoilt  a  dinner,' 

by  coming  too  late,  from  fyftem.  Such  accompliihments,  one 
would  think,  might  have  been  acquired  without  any  extraor- 
dinary,pains  beftowed  on  his  education  ;  yet  he  was  partly  in* 
debited  for  them  to  the  inftrudblons  of  a  friend  and  tutor, 
bight  Bellario.**  This  Bellario  was 

*  A  reafoning,  reading,  learned  wight  ^ 

He  was  a  prodigy  pi  reading  : 

He  knew  each  (tale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philofophy ; 

And  then,  we  fairly  may  prefume^ 

From  Pyrrho  down  to  Dansid  Hume, 

Twere  difficult  to  Angle  out 
A  man  more  full  of  Jhal/trw  doubt.' 

That  David  Hume  was  one  of  the  fliallowefl:  reafoners,  from 
the  age  of  Pyrrho  down  to  the  prefent  times,  has  been  de- 
monflrated  by  the  irrefragable  affertion  of  that  zealous  dtfender 
cj\ht  faith.  Dr.  Beattie,  whofe  original  genius,  and  hold  dtlco^ 
viries  in  philofophy,  can  only  be  .  equalled  by  the  Chriftian 
meeknefs  and  gentlenejs  of  his  temper,  which  have  fo  properly 
iecommended  him  to  the  prote£bion  and  gratitude  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  eftablilhed. 

Th  is  Bellario,  among  other  things,  knew  the  fteptic  prat^ 
tli^  and  the  fophilPs  battle,”  nnd 

*  Talk'd  gravely  of  the  atomic  dance, 

•  Of  moral fitnefi' 

If  our  fair  authorefs  had  ever  read  thofe  tomes  of  French 
philofophy”  which  (he  condemns,  (he  would  have  found, 
thal  though  the  French  are  very  much  addicted  both  to  atheifm 
and  to  dancing,  they  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  world  was  framed 
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bjr  a  dance  of  atoms.  The  fyftm  of  morals  which  places  vir¬ 
tue  in  adling  agreeably  to  certain  relations,  and  to  mtral  y&- 
ntfsj  was  the  production  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Clarke  j  and  that 
excellent  philofopher  and  divine  would  be  furprifed  to  find 
himfelf  introduced  into  fuch  company  as  Pyrrho,  Lucretius, 
^and  the  French  atheifts. 

In  the  account  of  Bellarb’s.  library,  there  are  ftridures  on 
tome  modern  hiftorians,  which  do  cr^it  to  the  writer. 

*  He  worihipp’d  certain  modem- names 
Who.hiftory  write  in  epigrams. 

In  pointed  periods,  fliining  ph^es. 

And  all  the  fmall  poetic  daiAes,. 

Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  flile. 

Where  fad  is  dro^  to  raife  a  fmile ; 

Arts  fcora’d  by  hiflory’d  fober  mufe. 

Arts  Clarendon  difdain'd  to  ufe.* 

.  Wc  are^at  no  lofs  to  guefs  the  **  modern  names’’  to  wlK)m 
Mifs  More  all udeSy  who '  have  .debafed  hiftory  Wjpointty  aft** 
tithefes^.and  all  the  falfe  and  artificial  figures, of  uUe.:^  aitd  wf 
give  praife  to  the  juftnefs,  as  as  boldneis  of  her  tafte^  if| 
marking  them  as  the  obje^  of  cenfure^  though  fupported  by 
the  current  of  fif(hion. 

The  defeription  of  the  country  fquire  and  hla^  daughter^ 
though  not  remarkable  for  t^  originality  of  the  chsuaftersy  i| 
among  the  beft  parts  of  the  poem. 

‘  Young  Florio’s  father  had  a  friend,  '' 

And  ne'er  did' Heav'n  a  worthier  iS^df 
7  A  cheerful' knight  of  good  eftate, 

Whofe  heart'  was  warm,  jvhofe.  boim^ 

At  Chriftmas  itill  his  oxen  bled. 

With  which  the  grateful  poor  were  fed«  ^  » 

Refentment  vaniihed  where  he  camep 
And  laW'fuits  died  before  his  name. 

The  old  elleem'd,  the  young  care&’d  hii^l 
And  all  the  fmiliDg  village  blefs'd  binu 
Within  his  caftle's  gothic  gate 
Sat  Plenty,  and  oId-fa(hion'd  State;* 

Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bbuntiei  flint 
Such  cbaradlers  are  out  of  priot ! 

O !  would  kind  Heaven,  the  age  to  jncnd> 

A  new  edition  of  them  lend,  /  . 

Before  our  tott'ring  caftles  fall, 

.  And  fwarmine  nabobs  feizc  on  all  T 
This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  foul's  delight : 

For  face,  no  morbd  could  refift  h^r ; 

She  fmil'd  like  Hebe's  youngeft  6^cr;  ^ 
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Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face,  .  ,  ,  .  ’  ^  - 

,  ,  Each  duty  mark'd  with  ev’ry  grace ;  ^  . 

Her  native  fenfc  improv'd  by  reading, 

’  Her  native  fweetnels  by  good  breeding :  . 

No  pretty ^ftarts  of  feign’d  furprife,  ] 

'  -  ’  No  fweet  minauderies  clos’d  her  eyes: 

Led  by  Simplicity  divine,  - 

She  pleas’d,  and  never  tried  to* (hine ;  •  - 

She  gave 'to  Chance  each  unfchool’d  feature,  v 
And  left  her  caufe  to  Senfe  and  Nature.’  ^  - 

Florlo’s  father  had  decreed  Celia  (above  defer ibed)  to  be  his 
fon*s  bride  ;  and  the  youth,  in  obedience  to  the  laft  requeft  of 
his  honoured  father^  went  to  the  country,  reluftant  and  mur 
muting  all  the  way,  to  pay  his  addrefles  to.  his  fair  miftrefs 
His  heart,  however,  ft  ill  hankered  too  much  after  the  pleafures 
of  the  town,  to  relifh  a  country  life  :  from  pajloral  Jhades  and 
furling  Jlreanis  he  caft  a  wifhful  look  to  London  ;  like  the  Jews 
in  the  wildernefs,  who  grew  difgufted  with  the  heavenly  man¬ 
na,  and  longed  for ‘'more  fuhftantikl  'fare— the  flefh-pots^  of 
Egy^.  To  town  accordingly’  he‘'Werifi‘  at^  the;  fummbns  of 
the  gay  Bellario,  who  introduced  him  to  the.  all-accompliflied 
Flavia,  tVumivcdVd  fnifirefs  of*  bon  ioni'  This  lady,'*  a  .wit,  a 
gamefter^  and  remarkable  for  her  (kill  in*  cookery,  plundered 
him  of  feme  thoufands  at  playi"  and  reduce'd  one-bf  his  friends 
to  bankruptcy.  '  Difgufted  with  French  cookery ,‘  bon  ton  •gri¬ 
mace,  and  afraid  of  an  execution^  be  refedved  to  betake  himlelf 
to  the  arms  of  folitude  and  Celia;  and, to  live  on  roafted  mut 
ton,  which  was  Ctlia^s  ftanding  di{h.”>..'  With  her  he  ac 
quired  a  tafte  for  the  fimpleft  and  the  heft. pleafures ;  and  was 
fo  frugal  of  hfs  time,*  that  ‘‘  he  fworc  that  Titus  wore  a  wig” 
to  fave  the  time  and  fatigue  of  hair-d’reffing.  The 'delicacy  of 
the  fex,  and  of  our  authorefs  in  particular,  appears  in  a  ftrik 
ing  light  by  the  nianher  in  which  fhe  deferibes  the  confum 
mation  of  the  marriage,  leaving* "it  entirely  to  the  reader’s 
imagination.  V 

‘  The  r^,  fufficc  it  now  to  fay. 

Was  jimjhfd 

Cupid,  imputitni  iox  his  hour^  ■■■■  ’  . 

The  poem  then  concludes  with  an  excellent  panegyric  on 
nature^  which  wa^'repfefented  and  typified  by  the  fandhig  dji 
of  roajled  mutton :  fo  that,  contrary  to  our  expcdlation,  the 
poem  turns  out  not  to  be  a  tale,  but  an  allegory  ! 

It  is  obferved  by  Swift,  that  the  Irifti  generally  fet  down 
their  feats  and  caftles  very  near  a  good  lituation :  and  the 
^Irufture  of  the  fable  wc  have  been  reviewing  approaches  w 
nearly  io  2i  fubje£t. ,  .The  power  of  female  beauty 
Tirtue,  axra)  ed  in  uu)oceiice  aad  adorned  with  elegance,  ove 
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’  This  reminds  us  of  a  theatrical  anecdote  of  the  laft  century.  A 
qoeen  dying,  on  the  ftage,  fays  to  her  two  fons  *•  Betwixt  you  two  I 
:  will  divide  my  crown."  “  Right,  cries  a  wag  from  the  pit,  it  will  be 
t  ^  crown  the  piece  to  them."  But  it  would  hot  be  quite  fo  eafy  to' 
I  divide  a  tnd!e  crowun  k  '  '  ' 

fi  ^  S  2  Of 
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i  youthful  and  fufceptible  heart ;  the  force  of  an  attachrtient 
to  a  fine  woman  to  draw  thofe,  who  are  not  totally  corrupted, 
from  the  circle  of  diffipation  ;  form  an  excellent  fubje£t  for  a 
poem  or  a  novel.  But,*  though  there  be  no  occafion.to  rep«e- 
fent  fuch  a  heroine  as  a  goddefs,  (he  ought  to  poll' fs  other 
qualities  befide  good  nature.  “  Always  roafted  mutton** 
would  even  pall  on  the  tafte  of  a  clown. 

The  “  Bas-bleu  is  a  panegyric  on  the  well-known  blue- 
ftocking  fociety,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  and 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  .dlfplaycil.  In  the  exordium  our  au- 
thorefs  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  traces  the 
hiftory  of  learned  ladies  from  the  famous  Afpafia,  the  firll 
Bas-blcu  at  Athens.”  This  lady  w^as  admired  for  her  wit  and 
her  beauty,  and  very  liberal  of  both  ;  and  though  a  heathen,  was 
by  no  means. an  atheill,  for  (he  wor(hipped  Venus  very  de- 
vputly.  Our  poctefs  next  tranfports  us  to  ‘‘  Lucullus’s  fup- 
pers  in  the  Apollo,**  to  liften  to  the  bon  mots  of  Pompey  and 
Cefar,  whofe  convivial  hilarity  and  cordial  ft  iendjhip  w'ould  no 
doubt  furni(h  a  very  elegant  entertainment.  VVe  are  next  fet 
down  in  the  quaint  hotel  de  Rambouillet, 

f 

‘  Where  point  and  turn  and  equivoque 
Diftcrted  every  word  they  fpoke.’ 

At  laft  we  are  introduced  to  fage  Bafeawen  and  bright 
Montague,  who  inherit  an  equal  divifton  of  Leo*s  triple  crown*. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle,  (fays  our  Icatned  authorefs) 
is  an  eafy  operation  V  Mrs.  Vefey’s  plaftic  genius  can  make  a 
circle  aiTume  every  figure, 

*  Nay,  fliapes  and  forms  which  would 'defy 
All  fcience  of  geometry, 

I  Ifofceles  and  parallel. 

Names  hard  to  fpeak  and  hard  to  fpell.’ 

•  The  fcience  of  geometry^’  ifofceles^  andparalkly  is  not  only  hard 
to  fpeak  and*,  to  fpell,  but,fo  very  hard  to  be  underftood,  that 
we  doubt  much  if  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfclf  could  corhpre- 
1  hend  it. 

Mrs.  Vefey  not  only  rhakes  improvemements  in  geometry/ 
but  in  chemiltry  alfo.  \  . 

•  But  chymiftb  too,  who  want  the  eflence. 

Which  makes  or  marrs  all  coalefcence,  •  * 
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FUrioj  a  TtfZr ;  and  Tbe.'Bai  SUu  \  Tw$  PotrnSm 

Of  her  the  lecret  rare  might  get^ 

How  difiercnt  kinds  amalgamate : 

And  he,  who  wilder  fiudies  chofe. 

Find  here  a  new  metempfy'chofe ; 

How  foi^s  can  other  forms  aiTume^ 

Within  her  Pythagoric  room  ;  * 

Or  be,  and  ftranger  is  th'  event. 

The  very  things  which  nature  meant ; 

Nor  (trive,  by  art  and  aifedation. 

To  cro^s  Aeir  genuine  deflination/ 

The  which  makes  coaIefcence\  the  rare  fecret  by  whit^ 
afferent  kinds  amalgamate  \  the  new  metempfychofes^  of  forma 
taking  other  forms  upon  them  in, the  eifoleric  obfcurity  of  a  Py. 
thagoric  room,  and  becoming  the  very  things  which  natun 
mearJ^  without  ftriving  to  crofs  thtxi  genuine  dejlinationy  arc 
curious  afeoveries  in  experimental  philofophy,  and  rank  Mrs. 
Vcfcy  with  the  firft  chemifts  of  the  age.  But  thefe  hidden 
myfteries  are  only  for  the  initiated.  ProeuI^  efle.profanu 

*  But  fparks  eledlric  only  llrike 
On  fools  eledtrical  alike ; 

The  fiafh  of  intellect  expires, 

Unlefs  it  meet  congenial  fires.' 

The  language  to  th’  ele6t  alone 
Is,  like  ^e  mafon's  myftery,  known ; 

In  vain  th'  unerring  fign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  traded 

> 

After  this  trade  is  learned,  adds  Mifs  Moore,  at  the  Hgn  of 
the  blue-ftocking, 

‘  What  lively  pleafure  to  divine 
The  thought  implied  the  hinted  line ; 

To  feel  allujions  artful  force. 

And  trace  the  image  to  its  fouree^^ 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  thefe  delicate  alluflons  are  eafier 
iinderftood,  than  ifofeeks  and  parallel  geometry^  and  have  ndne  of 
that  turn  and  equivoque j  which  infedled  the  hotel  of  Rambouil- 
lct.‘  The  powerful  fpcll  which  woiks  all  thefe  miracles  is  thus 
deferibed* 

*  Afc  you  what  charms  this  gift  difpenfe  I 
Tis  the  ftrong  fpellof  common  Jenfef 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  po(  ‘ns,  good  nature  is  reprefented  as  the 
chief  qualification  of  the  heroine;  and  in'the  fecond,  conunon 
fenfe  is  the  charafteriftic  of  the  fifters  of  the  blue-ftocking. 
It  is  ftirewdly  faid  by  Voltaire,  that  it  is  equally  an  infult  to 
iky  concerning  a  pexion  that  he  has  common  fenfe,  or  that  he 
wants  it;  the  fame  cbfervation  applies  to  good  nature,  for 
mere  good  nature  is  a  fool 
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Upon  the  whole,  if  Mifs  More  has  not  ad<}ed  nrach  to  her 
own  fame  by  thcfe  poems,  fhc'  has  highly  contributed  to  tho 
entertainment  and  good  humour  of  the  public. 


Art.  VII.  Wr  Captiws^a  Tragedy  ;  as  perfirnui'at  theTleatrr 
Drury  Lam.  By  the  Author  of  the  Royal  Suppliants,  li.  6d.  Cami; 
London* 


I 


N  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  tragedy^  the  author  ih<* 
forms  us  that  it  was  his  intention,  throughout  hb  pieces 
to  make  experiment  of  a  ftile  and  didion  different  froifl 
V  what  are  ufual  in  modern  tragedy*  Overwrought  orna- 
ments,  and  pompous  verfification,  he  thought  Ul-fuited  to 
the  manners  of  thofc  early  times  in  which  the  adion  of  hi$ 
tragedy  is  fuppofed  to  have  pafled.  In  a  word,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  language  of  (implicity  would  beft  accord 
with  the  fubjed  and  the  charadlers :  but  whether  i  plain, 
intelligible,  and  unafFedled  lUle  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
public  tafte  was  what  he  had  ftill  to  learn.’ —Such  was  thl^ 
plan  of  this  writer,  which,  if  he  had  executed  properly,  he 
would  have  had  no  occafion  to  arraign  the  tafte  of  the  public* 
The  language  of  {implicity,  fubftituted  ihftead  of  overwrought 
ornaments  and  pompous  verfiftcatioh,  if  dictated  by  a  know«> 
ledge  of  nature,  and  animated  by  the  fire  of  true  poetry,  can 
never  fail  to  produce  the  higheft  and  ihoft  ftriking  elFet^* 
But  if  a  writer  be  polTefTed  of  no  real  genius  ;  if  he  be  inca- 
pable  of  exprefling  himfelf  with  folidity,  purity,  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination ;  his  fimpliclty  will  not  prevent  him  from  being 
infipid,  nor  protect  him  from  contempt.  Whether  thefe  ob« 
fervations  be  applicable  or  not  to  the  prefent  tragedy,  our  read* 
ers  from  the  following  extracts  will  be  able  to  determine* 
MahjtnaznA  Erragon^  her  hulband,  are  prifoners  at  the  court 
of  Connalj  who  reigns  over  the  northern  part  of  Caledonia* 
He  is  enraptured  with  Malvina  ;  and,  ignorant  of  her  connro- 
tion  with  Erragon^  prevails  on  him  to  perfuade  her  that  he# 
hulband  is  dead,  fiy  a  miftake  of  Malvina  he  is  difeovereejg 
and  the  tyrant  exclaims 

*  Connnal.  Erragon! 

Js't  poi&ble  ?  again  let  tne  l^hold  thee. 

Turns't  thou  afide  in  fcorn  ?  infolent  man  I 
Connal  ftiall  make  thy  haughty  fpirit  ihrlnk* 

Erragon.  That  thou  can’ft  never  do.—- Behold  again  f 
Search,  with  thy  (harpeft  eye,  if  thou  can’ft  lee 
The  lhadow  of  a  fear.  No;  tho** unarmed. 

And  manarled,  with  all  thy  guards  around, 

brave  thee  itill.  My  wrongs  lhall  call  for  jufiice  I 

S  3  Shall 
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.  ..  Shall  thunder  in  thy  ears; — Reftore  my  wife! 

^  .  .  Whom  thy  adulterate  lull  would  violate. 

Tyrant !  .reftore  my  wife  !  or  I’ll  ru(h  on  thee. 

And  da(h  theie  delperate  chains !’ 

Though  no  fituation  can  be  more  interefting,  and  more 
worthy  of  veneration,  than  that  of  a  man  who  fupports  a  digni¬ 
fied  fortitude  of  mind  ainidft  furrounding  danger»and  diftrefs; 
yet,  to  reprefent  a  prifbner  ai>  throwing  his  chains  at  an  armed 
tyr.mt,  encompc-lTed  by  his  guards,  is  furely  too  ridiculous  a 
picture  for  the  mod  common  underffanding  to  exhibit. — Yet 
the  anfwer  of  Ccnnal  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  abfurdity.  Fearful 
of  having  his'head  broken  by  the  chains,  he  ciies  out 

«  Conral.  On  thy  firll  motion 
.  v  Thou  efieft. 

Malgina,  1  hefe  arms  (hall  fnatch  him  from  the  blow; 

Or  well  together  die. 

CoftvaL  A  funder  force  them. 

Malvina^  He  is  my  hufband  ! — -dread  the  burfting  bolt  I* 

(This  hurjilng  holt  the  author  no  doubt  intends  as  an  In¬ 
fiance  of  his  piaiiif  intelligible,  and  unafFecled  ftile.) 

‘  •  Cmttcil,  Villains,  beware  !* 

(Great  care  undoutedly  was  neceflary  to  prevent  a  man  loaded 
with  chains  and  his  wife  from  running  away  or  clinging  too 
.  clofcly  for  reparation  to*  each  other,  efpecially  as  there  was 
only  a  few  armed  men  to  watch  them.) 

‘  Mal<vina,  Yet  dearell  Erragon  ! 

My  life’s  in  my  own  power. 

ConnaL  Away  and  w'atch  her. 

With  ftiidteft  guard. 

JMnlfiina  A  little  while  farewell ! 

We  foon  lhall  meet,  my  love,  in  yonder  clouds, 

IVlid  troops  of  bleficd  fouls ;  where  Rends  like  him 

Can  never  come  to  part  us!  Exit  guarded' 

If  our  author  w^as  guilty  of  a  fmall  error  in  making  Erragon 
too  radi,  he  has  recompenfed  it  by  converting  Malvina  into  a 
complete  philofopher.  She  becomes  not  only  all  at  once  recon¬ 
ciled  to*  her*  hufband’s  fate,  but  (he  makes  an  appointment 
with  him  in  the  clouds,  with  the  fame  compofurc  as  it  they  were 
only  to  meet^at  breaktad. — Biit,  led  we  fhould  appear  partial 
by  too  minute  acriticifm,  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
lad  feene  without  any  commene.  From  this  they  will  be  able 
to  conclude  v\hat  claim  the  author  has  to  call  in  quedion  the 
tade  of  the  audience,  for  condehaning  this  effort  of  his  ge¬ 
nius. 
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*  Scene,  a  grarje  h  the  ri*vfr fide'. 

I^alvina  fupforts  the  dead  body  of  Erragon.  attended  by  *virgtxs. 
yirgin.  Ah,  look  not,  figh  not  thus! — Can  looks  or  fighv 
Breathe  vital  warmth  into  his  clay-cold  breait? 

.  Nor  eye  hath  he  to  fee,  nor  ear  to  hear 
Thy  unavailing  woe.  Or,  if  he  had. 

Ah,  wherefore  wouldft  thou  vex  his  gcntle'ghoft  f 
Enter  Eve|[allin,  Hidallan,  Minla,  Sec. 

Minla.  There^nye,  behold  what  paffes  all  report ! 

E*ver allin.  ever  fight  fo  mournful! — In  what  words^ 

At  this  dread  hour,  lhall  I  addrefs  thy  woes,  - 
Ill-fated  fair !  yet  may  thy  furrowing  foul 
.  Some  melancholy  confoladon  find  !  * .  ; 

The  warrior  lies  not  there  a  common  corfe ; 

He  died  in  the  defence  of  a  dear  wife  ; 

Admired  and  wept  by  all.  Check  then,  fad  mourner. 

This  violence  of  grief ;  and  freely  afk, 

.  \Beft,  and  moft  worthy  of  the  worthieft  lord  ! 

Whate’er  my  power  can  give. 

Hidallan.  She  hearkens  not; 

But,  like  fome  monumental  image  fixed. 

Hangs  pondering  o’er  the  dead. — Ah,  what  a  figh  • 

Emerallin.  Nay,  interrupt  her  not.  •  That  borll  of  grief 
May  more  relief  afford  her,  than  our  vain  ’ 

Cond elements  all. 

Malmna.  This  is  a  ghaflly  fight!  * 

\fttll  looking  at  the  body. 

One  hour  ago,  one  little  hour  ago, 

Frefh  as  an  April  morning,  he  went  forth 
Gallant  to  battle. — Then  he  did  not  wear 
Thefe  bloody  marks  of  murder ! 

Minla.  Hold,  hold,  heart. 

This  manly  face  was  not  diftorted  then  !— 

Hidallan.  Some  pitying  power  aflift  I 
Malmina.  1  hen  his  drained  eye-balls  .  .  . 

Started  not  from  their  fpheresi  Look  there !  look  there.!. 
How  clotted  I  how  congealed !  • 

E^er allin.  Nature  muft  fail 
In  fuch  conflidling  tranfports. 

Mal^vina.  We  were  once: 

'  Or  was’t  illufion  I  Once,  my  Erragon, 

We  were  the  happieft  pair  love  ever  joined ; 

One  heart,  one  mind. —  Thy  death  has  broke  the  charm. 

And  the  fhort  vifion’s  vanifhed. — Hark  !  I  heard 
His  gentle  fpirit  call. — Rife,  my  loved  lord  I  • 

Kife,  and  in  pity  take  Malvina’s  foul. 

Good  Everallin  (hall  in  Selma  fee 
Our  rites  performed,  and  all  due  honours  done* 

Yet  happy,  oh,  thrice  happy  had  we  been. 

Had  beima  ne’er  beheld  us !— Foolilh  eyes ! 

S  4 
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What  weald  yc  weep  for  ?— Safe  the  flumberer  llcf,' 

From  the  loud  ftorms  of  fonune ;  and  with  this 

\Takis  his 

Points  me  to  the  fame  haven.— -Lo,  I  come !  - 

Thus,  thus,  exulting  come !  [Stahs  herfelL 

Oh  faithful  fword ! 

Lord  of  my  love  !  Tm  thine — in  Connal’s  fpite—* 

In  cruel  ConnaPs  fpite — for  ever  thine ! 

HiJallan.  Oh  horror,  horror  I 
•  inserallin.  This  furpalTes  all ! 

Minia.  .Cruel  Malvina  !  thou  haft  kill'd  thyfelf  | 

And  ah,  thy  wretched  Minla  I  faints^ 

E^^irallin.  Hafte,  alEft ! 

She  faints,  poor  maid  f  deiirous,  even  in  death. 

To  join  her  friend.  Thefc  tributary  drops, 

Nobleft  of  human  kind  !  from  Evera'lin 
T ake,  and  farewell ! — And  you  attendant  lhades  I 
Who,  couched  in  clouds  and  whirlwinds,  oft  behold 
Virtue,  onfullied  as  the  morning  ftar. 

Making  this  melancholy  clofe  f  oh  lead. 

To  the  dark  land  of  (hadows  lead  along 
This  pair  unparralleled.  There  (while  our  bards 
•  Strike  o'er  their  tomb  the  trembling  lyres  of  woe). 

Each  heart-felt  groan,  mortality's  hard  lot. 

To  fongs  of  joy  tt'iumphandy  lhall  turn 

'Mid  kindred  fpirits  of  the  great  and  good.'  [Exeunt^ 

The  tr^logue  is  a  poor  attempt  at  falfc  wit.  The  epilegae 
has  conuderable  merit*  In  it  the  newfpapers  are  confidered  as 
fea-monfters,  who  fwallow  up  dramatic  adventurers  with  a 
mercilefs  rapacity.  It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  fuch  an 
epilogue  ihould  be  connected  with  fo  exemplary  a  vidtim  as  the 
prefent  tragedy. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Lsnus  Di/pofal of  a  Perfon*s  Eftate^  *who  dies  ^without 
mu  or  Tefiament ;  Jhe^wing  in  a  plain^  clear ^  familiar  man* 

neTi  bonu  a  Mans  Family  or  Relations  nvill  be  entitled  to  his  real  and 
perfonal  Eftate^  by  the  Lanvs  of  England^  and  the  Cuftoms  of  the.  City  of 
London  and  Province  of  York.  The  fecond  Edition^  revifed^  correUedy 
enlarged^  and  improved.  To  nvhich  is  addedy  the  Difpofal  of  a  Perfons 
Efiate  by  Will  and  Tefiament  ;  containing  InfirssSions  and  necejfary 
Forms  for  every  P erf  on  to  snake  y  alter  y  and  re-publi/h  his  ovun  Will, 
Likevjifey  Dire^iomsfor  Execsstors  hovu  to  after  the  T eft  at  or  s  Deathy 

Kvitb  refpeS  to  proving  bis  Willy  getting  in  the  EjfedSy  and  faying 
Debts  arid  Legacies.  By  Peter  l^ovelafs  of  the  Ismer  Tesesplcy  Gentleman, 
8vo,  3s.6d«fcwed.  Uriels  1786.  Lostdon. 
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ROM  all  the  venerable  pile  of  law  learning,  there  would 
not  be  a  more  ufeful  fele&ioa  than  the  do^rine  refpedting 

will 


^hi  Law^s  Difpofal  of  a  Perforis  EJiaU^  l8i 

wHISy  and  that  which  relates  to  the  eftates  of  perfons  dying 
ihteftace  ;  provided  fuch  a  feIe<Sion  was  made^  and  the  fubje^ 
fo  clearly  handled,  as  to  be  within  the  capacity  and  compre- 
Benfion  of  the  common  clafs  of  people.  Men  of  little  or  no  edu¬ 
cation  frequently  acquire  fortunes,  but  know  not  hiw  to  word 
their  wills,  fo  as  to  difpofe  of  their  property  agreeable  to*  their 
wilhes.  Though  a  man  is  not  any  thing  the  nearer  death  fof 
making  his  will,  and  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  his  family,  yet  there  is 
fomething  unpleafant  to  a  worldly-minded  perfon  in  the  a£t  of 
giving  away  all  that  he  poiTciTes,  and  centering  his  thoughts  la 
the  grave.  Hcncc'it  happens,  that  men  arc  not  always  in  fuf- 
ficient  Ipirlts  to  enter  on  this  bufiaefs,  and  of  courfe  they  defer 
it,  efpecially  as  an  attorney  is  to  be  fent  fob,  till  they  have  not 
an  opportunity  to  doit  at  all.  The  confcquence  is,  that  many 
die  intettate,  and  leave  their  pofterity  to  fcramble  for  what  they 
leave.  Such  as  diflike  this  folemn  methodical  mode  of  dif- 
pofing  of  their  property,  that  is,  of  having  their  teftament  drawn 
up  by  a  pradlitioner  in  the  law,  generally  pen  their  laft  wills 
themlelves,  at  times  when  they  find  thenifelves  difpofed  ;  and* 
from  an  ignorance  in  the  form  of  di awing  them  up,  often  give 
away  their  eflfedts  contrary  to  their  inclinations;  and  frequently 
involve  their  fucceffors  in  expence,  ftnfe,  and  endlefs  difpute^  It 
is  fuch  conduft  that  affords  bulmefs'  for  the  ecciefiadical  courts, 
arid  often  for  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I'o  remedy  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  diftrefs  that  frequently  arifes  from  ignorant  tefta- 
tors  who  write  their  own  wills.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
in  his  time,  made  it  a  rule  to  fet  afide  the  Utter  of  the  written 
teftament,  and  advert  to  the  fpirit  of  it ;  that  is,  he  endeavoured 
to  get  at  the  defigh  of  the  teftator,  and  make  his  decree  ac-* 
cordingly;  But  it  would  be  far  better,  if  matters  coule.  be  fo 
fettled  as  not  to  need  the  interference  of  the  courts ;  and  the 
only  way  to  do  this,  is  to  explain  the  teltamcntary  law  fo  fully, 
and  write  it  fo  plain,  th^t  he  who  runs  rnay  read.  The  au-i 
thor  of  the  work  now  under  our  review  has  gone  a  great  way 
in  this  bufinefs,  but  not  fo  far  as  he  might.  The  volume  is 
a  fecond  impreflion  of  one  formerly  publilhed  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Will  which  the  Law  makes,  &c.  but  the  author, 
findings  perfon  foon  after  improving  upon  his  plan,  has  in  this 
fecond  edition  rifen  upon  the  former  one*  and  endeavoured  to 
he  more  explicit.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  given  us  the  whole 
law  reading  upon  wills,  and  in  a  fyftcmat.c  manner;  but  it  is 
nevertbelefs  far  from  being  fo  clear  as  to  be  thoroughly  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  generality  of  readers;  of  courfe  does  not,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  fully  anfwer  the  end  of  the  publication.  It  is  neatly  printed 
in  imitation  of  Blackftone’s  Commentaries  inodtavo;  and  the 
law  authorities  are  given  by  way  of  notes,  for  all  the  aflfertions 
he  advances  ;  fo  that  on  the  whole,  though  it  may  not  be  ufetul 
^  all  men  generally,  it  will  certainly  be  fo  to  thoufands. 

Art.  IX. 
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Ak.T.  IX.  Difcourfes  on  Prophecy^  read  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn  at 
,  the  Le^wre  founded  by  the  Right  Re^verend  William  Warhurton^  late 
^  Lord  Bi /hop  ofGloucefier.  By  Eaft  Apthorpy  Z).  Z).  ReMor  of  St.  Mary 
le-bouo.  2  vols.  8vo.  12s.  Rivington.  London; 

»  I 

may  venture  to  pronounce  the  author  of  thefe  Lectures 
or  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  to  be  a  man  of  extenlive  read 
ing,  found,  learning,  and  great  erudition.  He  has  handled  his 
fu^edi  in  a  very  maflerly  manner,  and  like  a  friend  to  truth, 

*  The  two  volumes  before  us  confift  of  twelve  hiftorical,  criti 
cal,  and  explanatory  difcourfes  on  the  following  fubjefts 
j.  Hiftory  of  Prophecy  ;  '2.  Canons  of  Interpretation;  3.  Pro 
phecies  on  the  Birth  of  Chrift  ;  4.  Chronological  Charadler  of 
the  Mefliah  ;  5.  I  heological  Charafler  of  the  fame;  6.  7'hc 
Chain  of  Prophecies  relating  t<>  him  ;  7.  Prophecies  of  the 
Death  of  Chrift  ;  8,  and  g  ditto  of  his  Kmgfi’oiii  ;  10  Cha 
rafler  of  Antichrift ;  11.  TheMyftic  T'yre;  and  iz.  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Origin  and  Prc^grcfs  of  the  Reformation.  Thefe 
he  has  entered  into  largely  and  fully,  and  fupporteJ  and  proved 
what  he  has  advanced,  by  the  illuftrations  and  authorities  of 
the  mod  eminent  and  ancient  moral  philofophers. 

In  the  firift  ledlure  he  has  ftated  the  general  idea  of  infpira- 
tion,  and  given  a  fhort  hiftory  of  prophecy  ;  in  the  fecond  he 
has  eftablilhed  the  moft  ufeful  canons  of  interpretation  ;  efpe- 
cially  that  which  refults  from  the  natural  and  obvious  coinci¬ 
dence  of  predidlions  and  events,  and  exemplified  it  ih  the  har¬ 
mony  between  the  religious  prophecies  and  lire  of  Chrift;  to 
which  canons  he  has  annexed  literary  obfervations  on  the 
myftic  and  double  fenfe;  on  prophetic  adllons  and  fymbolic 
language*  In  the  fourth  and  firth,  he  fhews  that  the  divine 
author  and  doflrine  of  our  religion  were  announced  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Daniel,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  with  an  exa6l  fpecification 
of  the  very  time  of  Chrift’s  miniftry,  and  the  year  of  his  pal- 
lion,  with  his  fignal  judgment  on  the  Jewifh  nation  after  40 
years,  when  he  deftroyed  their  city.  The  feveral  characters 
of  redemption  there  revealed  are  alfo  (hewn  to  be  inapplicable 
to  any  civil  or  fecular  events,  and  a  proper  demonftration,  that 
Chriftianity,  there  divinely  predicted,  was  as  divinely  revealed. 
In  the  fixth,  the  whole  chain  of  prophecies  refpecllng  Chrift 
is  harmonized,  and  fufficient  examples  produced  to  evince  the 
conclufion.  ^ 

In  the  third  ledlure,  the/  virgin-birth  and  fublime  attributes 
of  our  Redeemer  are  illuftrated  ;  and  in  the  feventh,  the  per¬ 
fect  expiation  of  fin  by  his  death  and  facrifice. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  agreement  of  prophecy  and 
hjftory  is  (hewn  in  a  general  view  of  the  adverfe  and  profpe- 

rous 
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.fous  fortunes  of  the  Chriftian  church.  In  the  tenths 'the  au¬ 
thor  of  our  faiih  is  viewed, in  contraft  to  the  name  and  charac- 
•  ters  of  antichrift ;  which  in  the  eleventh  is  reprefentcd*' under 
the  emblems  of  idolatrous  and  tyrannic  kingdoms,  particularly 
the  commerci:d  ftate  of  Tyre,  the  city  of  Rome  and  her  ecclc- 
fijfticai  lioininions  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  are  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
medies  of  ihofe  corruptions,  the  declining  power  of  antichrid, 
and  the  moral  means  of  advancing  the  promifed  purity,  ampli¬ 
tude  and  felicity  of  the  Chriftian  chiirch. 

But  as  out  auui<)r'>  exp^nation  of  the  prophecy  in  the  tenth 
chapter  or  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  is  in  fome  meafure  no¬ 
vel  and  curious,  we  have  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers 
here  given  u,  and  in  hi^  own  words. 

<  I'he  Reformation  accompliflied  by  Luther  is  figured  by  a 
angi'i  defc  ending  pom  ij^ta^en^  or  divinely  commiflioned  ;  clothed 
^mth  a  floudy  ti»c  lymbol  or  the  d’vifie  protection:  uLith  a  rainbow  on 
his  heau^  inakiirg  otfers  of  reC(jnci!iation  to  the  corrupted  church  :  his 
face  as  i:  were  the  '  un^  diffuling  the  light  of  the  gofpel :  and /’/x 
feet  as  piila>  s  cj  fre^  intimating  that  his  followers  fhould  fufFer  perfecu* 
tion,  yst  be  reie.Vvd  from  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  He  is  ililed  a 
mighty  angel,  uot  lo  much  on  account  of  uie  undaunted  fpirit  of  Luther, 
as  of  the  great  revolution  eti'edted  by  his  means.  'He  has  in  his  hand 
aliitle  open  book,  the  oiiginai  golpel ;  open^  as  containing  no  new  revc- 
laciou ;  little^  as  applying  only  iuch  parts  and  doctrines  of  the  ferip- 
tures  as  refuted  the  prevailing  fupeiititions.  He  fet  his  right  foot  upon 
the  fea^  the  emblem  ot  war,  and  bis  left  foot  on  the  earthy  the  fymbol  of 
peace ;  intimating  that  the  reformation  (hould  experience  the  viciiTitudes 
ot  both,  but  chielly  of  the  former.  He  cried  with  a  loud  moice^  as  when 
a  lion  roareth!  die  goijpel  was  openly,  refolutely,  and  efficacioufly 
preached  and  publilhed.* 

‘  And  when  he  had  cried,fenjen  thunders  uttered  their  <voicesl*  “As  Hea- 
“  ven  fignifies  the  ftation  of  the  fupreme  vifible  power,  which  is  the 
“  political  heaven ;  lo  thunder  is  the  voice  and  proclamation  of  that 
“  authority  and  power,  and  of  its  will  and  laws,  implying  the  obeci- 
“  ence  ot  the  lubjetis,  and  at  lall  overcoming  all  oppolition 
•  Thunders  are  the  lymbois  of  the  fupreme  powers,  who  ellablilhcd 
the  reformation  in  their  relpective  dominions:  Seven  is  a  number  of 
perfedion,  and  according  to  the  great  inter preterf,  whoiii  I  follow,  it 
denotes  the  leven  Hates  of  Europe,  who  eilablifked  the  reformation 
bylaw.  I.  The  Germanic  body,  in  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Smal* 
cald,  the  Proteilant  princes  formed  a  diftind  republic.  2.  The  Swifs 
cantons,  1531.  3.  Sweden,  1533.  4.  Denmark  and  Norway.  5.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  1547.  6.  Scotland,  1550.  7.  The  Netherlanas, 

^577*  Theie  govcriunents  received  and  etlablilhed  the  reformation 
within  60  years  alter  Luther’s  fiift  preaching  againll  indulgencies.  All 
other  countries,  where  the  reformation  made  iome  piogrcls,  but  with- 

Langafier,  Symb,  Did  p*  123.  t  Daubuz.  p.  46c. 
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cot  being  eUftbliflied  by  authority,  are  dcfcribed  byjOther  fymboli} 
Bat  the  foregoing  feven  uttered  ulvIoh^  their  own  to. 

thoritative  voices,  to  fettle  true  religion  by  Law,  each  in  their  own 
dominions. 

•  ^ftd  when  the  feven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voices^  I  was  about  t$ 
write.  The  pollure  and  action  of  the  prophet  is  fymbolical  of  the 
taifed  expcftation  of  good  men,  that,  when  the  reformation  was  efla- 
Uiflied  in  the  principal  kingdoms  and  dates  of  Europe,  the  fall  of  anti* 
chrift  (er  Popery)  would  foon  follow,  and  introduce  the  glorious  union 
of  truth  and  peace  on  earth*  But  a  voice  from  heaven  commands  him 
to  feai  up  tbofe  things  which  the  feven  thunders  have  uttered^  and  writt 
them  not ;  intimates  that  the  fird  reformers  would  be  midaken  in  their 
veal,  and  difappointed  in  their  expedation ;  that  the  new  reform  would 
not  foon  be  followed  by  the  fait  of  popery,  and  the  converfion  of  un¬ 
belief  ;  but  that,  by  the  divine  permiflion,  the  free  courfc  and  progrefs 
Of  the  reformed  religion  Ihould  be  checked  by  the  power  of  the  tern- 

f)ral  princes,  not  in  the  number  of  the  feven  thunders.  Such  wat 
harles  V.  young,  afpiring,  felfifti,  and  aiming,  by  the  influence  of  the 
papal  fydein,  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  in  Germany.  Such  was  hu 
fon  Philip  II.  a  tyrannl'cal  bigot,  who  made  it  his  principal  objeft  U) 
eftablifli  popery  and  the  inquifition  throughout  his  vad  dominions.  la 
Poland,  and  the  hereditary  countries  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  the  iu- 
preme  powers  by  perfecution  and  ill  policy  prevented  the  edablidiment 
<)f  the’ reformation.  France  was  the  theatre  of  the  mod  violent  op* 
p6iition  to  it  during  the  inglorious  reigns  of  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  and 
Charles  IX.  And  Lewis  XiV.  half  unpeopled  his  kingdom  by  his  great 
irmies,  and  by  the  expulfidn  of  the  Protedants ;  fo  £at,  accordii^  to 
this  prophecy,  the  happy  date  of  the  church  was  not  then  to  bc^  ffed. 
6d  by  the  civil  powers,  but  by  fome  other  means  in  fome  future  time. 

‘  The  angel  in  the  vifion  lifting  up  his  right  hand^  fwears  by 
him  that  livetb  for  ever  and  cver^  who  created  heaven  and  the  earth  mi 
the  Jeay  (by  the  very  formlary  protefting  againd  the  dominionfhip  of 
the  apodate  church),  that  the  time  for  the  pure  and  happy  date  of 
^  the  reformed  church  Ihould  not  as  yet  Jri  ovk  Erh  But 

that  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  feventh  angel^  when  be  Jhall  heiin 
eo  foundry  then  the  my  fiery  of  God  Jhould  be  finilhed\y  ihould  be  brought 
to  its  perfeAion.  The  mydery  of  God  is  his  counfcl  in  fecret  deCgn, 
oPwhich  Chrid  is  the  counfellor  and  executor. 

«  The  event, ^  fays  our  author,  *  of  the  fird  five  trumpets  are  pad ; 
the  firil  epoch  of  the  fixth  trumpet  is  the  Turkifh  empire,  1453  ;  the 
fecopd  epoch  is  co-extended  to  its  whole  duration ;  we  of  the  prefent 
3ge/a(lually  living  under  the  fixth  trumpet,  are  coeval  with  the  eaflern 
and  wedern  antichrid ;  are  witneiTcs  to  the  declining  of  antichriilian* 
il'm  ;  nnd  it  is  evident  from  reafon,  as  \\eU  as  the  terms  of  this  pro* 
phccy ,  that  this  improving  date  of  religion  and  happineis  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  Indrumentality  of  men  in  a  courfc  of  meafures  and 
events  not  generally  fupernatural,  though  never  ci:cluding  the  divide 
direftion  and  fupcrintendancc.’ 


^  Or  rather  •  when  he  fhall  have  founded,'  ettff 
\  ttxfrtw  fcdh  Velefiana  Confiemmabitur  vulgate. 
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The  author  has  laboured  in  the  mnri^  i  a 

inKifpetrcd  fuch  remarks  as  will  erinifj’thc’oh^ l''^ 

as  W.U  as  casrcif.  U.e  po  Jer'«!>r:i?o„''’li“;kTte^ 

LS'a;k‘":jy 

ilTae  <,„,  of  her  Cels  iarerliS  e“  «'«  will 

pow  llanils,  and  her  place  will  n  Ike  fpot  where  (he 

po«bl,  he’  right  in'  hlC,”^."  "'ho'’.'  «' 

/wtherthim  orher  men  can  fee.LAcc„,i>',o”'h',C11? 

.«...rwyd.:'E‘s,“.he%’„i  ■»- 

ajwnj^n  m  „K.ll  advwnmom  dighl’CS'die  oS.^i'," 

wanner,  and'hf“the'priii«oy  ofTrmer’  '“  «*- 

^^..Uia.  he  moi,  h^e  a  L'j^S!' X 'll^hEs 'i;- 

nrat  periods,  in  whi’ch'h'Sne'iri.h  n'd  « h”' 

W,loniana..d?e’,fSempfe'y^d“r 

firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  t  ’h  \  u  "  u  ®  Evangelic  age,  <jc 
•bis  eaeellen,  6  ft  cCl  cea  W  ""J  “f  wbicTIim. 

•.afterwards  Wng  litSyC  ,ha?!h  we  hare  of 

■“tacleof.-foextraordinarTniid  l  i  ‘“’P''®"!",  which., 

Jill  (in  his  .own,  beautiful  alleuorv  1  ■*  the'  "’".'‘ftebmen* 

ly  died  aw.ay  like,  the  «  faint  mium  gradual^ 

or  the  heaving  of  the  «  nreTn  ^  ^  <l*ftant  thunder. 

In  his  laft  dlfcL  fe  h.  f  ^ 

<»  the  declining  Itale  of  Po^v'' and ^ I^^otelta^«% 
that  in  due  time  the  prophecy  of  St  loh  ^ffurance, 

P'«ed  in  the  total  omS  of  rh  T 
Powcrofthcpopcsrf7v7hM  ’  Church.^  Tho 

®  Aar  from  ff  ^f^^e'  SriftM,'  fh^tf  'ntj^'’  = 

;;  ."bo  enjoy  .he  bre£s‘’o'r&C;;^',t"^'‘’^  ■'■“J 

«>  progrefs  and  adsan°cCCi".heTC  r'*'°'!:^“ 
proceeds  noliticallu  *"thcle  and  lucceediug  times  • 

“Aatend.  V  i  wmd  ?“*“  >bat  mull  condu« 

...  no.  la  ,wmd.  we  cannot  but  rccpmmnnd  ,  pcu« 
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of  thefe  volume  ;  and  are  bold  to  aflert,  that'in  fo  doing  nei¬ 
ther  the  critic,  the  hiftorian,  the  politician,  nor  the  philofo^ 
pher  will  think  his  time  thrown  away. 


Art.  X.  Experiments  and  Ohfcr^jations  on  filled  and  Red  Peruvian 
Bark  ;  among  vohich  are  included^  [fame  remarkahle  EffeBs  arijing  from 
the  ABion  of  common  Bark  and  Magnefia  upon  each  other ;  nvith  Re» 
marks  on  the  Nature  land  Mode  of  Ireatment  of  Fevers^  putrid  Sore* 
.  Throaty  Rheumatffmy  Scrophula,  and  other  Difeajes ;  in  order  to  a  far* 
tain  the  Cafes  in  nvhich  Bark  may  be  adminijiered^  either  alone y  or  com* 
hined  vjith  other  RemedieSy  to  the  hefl  Advantage :  To  vjhich  is  addedy 
an  Appendix^  on  the  Cinchona  Carihboea.  By  Thomas  Skeete,  M^  D, 
8vo.  5$.  boards.  Murray,  London.  1786. 

f 

^^HIS  appears  to  be  the  prodiidlion  of  a  young  pradlitioner 
in  phyllc,  but  an  induftrious  inquirer  after  knowledge; 
^  The  Jeiuit’  s  hark  is  one  of  the  grand  fpecifics  in  medicine,  and 
which  the  world  is  happy  in  the  difcovery  of:’  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  fuppofe  that  any  additional  knowledge  in  its  ufe 
and  application  muft  be  a  dejideratum  in  phyfic,  and  acceptable 
to  the  public,  efpecially  when  this  knowledge  tends  to  fliew 
how  to'^derive  from  it  the  greateft  efficacy.  Dr.  Skeete  feems 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  this  way  more  than  medical  men 
in  general,  and  in  fo  doing  has  rendered  himfelf  a  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety. 

•:  The  treatife  now  under  our  obfervation  is  a  colle6fion  of 
opinions  and  remarks  of  former  writers  on  the  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  many  experiments  and  obfcrvations  of  its  author. 
He  tells  us  that  he  received  part  of  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
and  completed  it  under  Dr.  Saunders  (to  whom  he  dedicates 
the  volume)  and  the  other  phyficians  of  Guy^s  Hofpital,  in 
London  ;  that  the  work  before  us  was  originally  '  written  in 
form  of  a  diflertation,  for  one  of  the  prize-medals  of  the  Har- 
veian  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  it;  but  that  in  its 
priifine  ftate  it  alluded  chiefly  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the 
flat  and  quilled  Peruvian  bark,  which  he  determines  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  but. that  the  experiments  he  has  now  made  on  that 
drug  have  induced  him  to  treat  the  fubjeft  more  at  large,  and 
give  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public. 

•  After  giving  us  the  hilfory  of  its  difcovery,  he  deferibes  the 
nature  of  bark  in  general  and  points  out  thofe  apparent  qua¬ 
lities  by  which  the  beft  kind  may  be  known  :  then,  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  (hews  the  comparative  powers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  menjirua  u|X)n  the  red  and  quilled  bark,  and  how  much 
of  their  fpecific  virtue  each  was  able  to  extradl  from  two  drams 
of  the  powder.  This  is  rather  a  curious  inquiry,  and  as  fuch 
we  have  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 


*  F^oin 
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»  .  *  From  two  drachms  of  quilled  bark  *  of  red  bark. 

,  Reftificd  fpirits  of  winfe^extrafts  1*4  grains.  18  graioa* 

Cauftic  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  .  — .  9  12  -  . 

***  Brandy  - ^ —  *  ftill  7  10  , 

Dulcilfcd  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  6  *  '  8* 

Rum  —  - - ;«  0  10  , 

Infufion  with  fnagncfia  -  — -  54  '5^  i 

r  Water  in  decodlion  — —  5  ‘  full  7 

Lime  water  — '  —  4x  *  5  ’  .  ' 

Proof  fpirit  — —  4  ‘-6 

^  Port  wiue  '  4  * 

Water,  in  the  triturated  cold  infufion  Si  St  " 

Vitriolic  aether  .  ^  2  }*  •  <  . 

cOur  autlioT  next  inquires^  into  the  nature  and  effeils^of* the 
red  bark  in  particular;  and ’recommends  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  fpecies,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious. »  ' 

.  He  then  enters  into  its  mode  of  operating,  and  the  different 
methods -of*  adminiftering  it.  As  large  quantities  of  it  are 
fometimes  neceffary  to  be  taken,  he  recommends  it,* ‘in- order* 
to  make  it  palatable  and  fit  eafy  oni  the  ftomach,  to  be  mtsced 
with  fome  one  or  other  of  th‘e  . following  ingredients,  which  he 
knows  will  not  alter  the' effects  of  the  bark  itfeff.  *  Milk,  but- 
ter-milk,  or  old  hock;  or  as  an  electuary,,  mixed*  up  with 
brandy,  and  waftied  down  with  Port-wine  negus ;  dr  in  a 
draught,  with  the  mucilage’ of  gum-arabic  and  fome  pleafaut 
diftilled  water  of  the  (hops  ;  or  taken  in  wafer-paper. 

But,  continues  he,  as  the  decoction  is  fuperior  in  ftrength 
to  any  other  mode  of  talcing  it,  except' when  diffolved  by  fpi¬ 
rits,  'whkh  would  prove,  from  the  quantity,  injurious  to' 
the  ftomach,  it  fhould  be  ebntfived  to  render  the  deco^tioa 
pleaiant.  iNew  acids  mixed  with  it  will  Ibmetimes  do  this; 
fo  will  liquorice,  fugarcandy  with  gum  arable,  or  fugarcandy 
with  the  gum  mixed  with  milk ;  or  by  rubbing  the  extradl  in¬ 
to  anemulfion,  and  mixing  it  with  fugar  and  almonds:  it  majr« 
alfo  be  joined  with  fome  of  the  chalybeate  preparations;  or 
the  extraiS  may  be  made  into  pills  with  fal  martis  ;  none  of 
which  additions  will  fo  on  the  bark  as  to  dellroy  its  effi¬ 
cacy,  ' 

•  I  '  ^ 

But  as  the  great  end  of  mixing  the  bwirk  with  other  things 
iSj  if  poffible,  to  increafe  its  efficacy,  by  extracting  its  virtues 
in  greater  proportion,  Dr.  Skeete  aflerts,  from  experiments  lie. 
has  made,  and  here  laid  down,  that  lime  water,  or* magnefia^ 
will  anfwer  that  purpofe. 

For  two  drachms  of  quilled  baik  in  powder,  triturated  with 
two  ounces  of  lime  water  three  qiiaiters  of  an  hour,  after  re¬ 
maining  togetlier  about  15  minutes  more,  and  palled  through, 
filtering  paper,  refemblcd  in  colour  the  tincture  of  bark  ia 
proof'  ipirits,  aod  was  more  bitter  to  the  talle  than  the  infiifion; 
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in  cold  water.  But  .  two  drachms  of  the  fame  powder,  an3 
half  a  drachm  of  calcined  magnefia,  rubbed  together  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  with  four  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  (the  water  being  gradually  added,  fo  as  to 
reduce  the  materials,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  a  pafte)  and  then 
pafTed  through  filtering  paper,  gives  a  ftill  redder  colour,  is 
bitterer  and^more  aftringent,.  and  exceeds,  in  fpecific  gravity, 
the  infufion  of  bark  in  Time  water ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
(b  ftrongly  antifceptic,  that  it  will  not  ferment  in  a  week,  even 
In  fummer  time ;  whereas  an  infufion  of  bark  with  fimple  wa¬ 
ter  will  ferment  in  two  days  ;  and,  add  to  this  the  mixture  of 
magnefia  with  it,  will  prevent  coftivenefs. 

From  this  he  infers,  that  practitioners  would  do  well  to 
make  their  preparations  of  bark  with  magnefia  ;  for  though  it 
does  not  extras  its  virtues  equally  with  redified  fpirits,  it  ex- 
traCis  them  in  greater  proportion  than  any  thing  elfe  will  do, 
that  will  not,  in  the  quantity  to  be  taken,*  prove  injurious  to 
the  patient.  ’ 

In  the  fecond  part  of  this  volume  our  author  proceeds  to 
Ihew  the  various  difeafes  in  which  bark  has  been  found  ufeful, 
and  the  mode  of  treating  patients  under  it.  Thefe  diforders 
are  fevers,  putrid  fore  throats,  rheumattfms,  eryfipelas,  dy- 
fentery/  fmall-pox,  haemorrhages,  dropfles,  epilepfy,  and  ner¬ 
vous  diforders  ;  gangrenes,  fcrophulous  affeCtions,  rickets,  par* 
ticular  forms  of  phthihs  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  and  the 
lues  venerea. 

The  work  clofes  with  a  fhort  appendix,  collefted  from  other 
writers,,  of  the  Cinchona  Caribbaa^  including  the  Jamaica  bark, 
and  that  of  St.  Lucia,  &c.  Of  this  latter  he  relates  a  curious 
circumftance  in  its  chemical  nature,  which  he  received  from 
a.  Mr.  .George  Wilfon,  and  is  here  given  in  his  own  words. 

*  In  the  month  of  February  lafl,  I  put,  to  one  pound  of  the  St.  Lu« 
cia  bark  in  fine  powder,  fix  pints  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wne,  and  di- 
gefled  them  together  for  fix  weeks,  then  filtered  off  the  dndture,  and' 
proceeded  to  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  an  extrad.  By  aa 
unlucky  accident,  before  the  proceis  was  completed,  the  pan  tilted 
over,  and  only  one  pint  of  the  tindure  was  faved ;  which  yielded  eight 
fcruples  of  extrad,  greatly  loaded  with  a  deep  green  oil,  very  acrid 
and  bitter  to  the  talte.  I  feparated,  by  preiTure,  one  drachm  a:.id  a 
half  of  this  oil,  and  the  extrad  lUIl  continued  to  be  loaded  with  it, 
through  the  whole  of  its  Jubilance.  The  oil  is  very  adive.  It  is  fo 
very  difagreeablc,  and  dwells  fo  long  on  the  tailc,  that  the  touct 
of  it  with  the  tongue  produces  naulea.  A  finglc  drop  o^cafioned  a 
tedious  and  intolerable  ficknefs  in  my  apprentice,  who  taP^ed  it.  The 
tafte  of  the  extrad,  thus  prepared,  is  the  fame,  and  bu*|  little  inferior 
in  its  efieds. 

‘  Having  completed  my  procefs  with  the  fpiritucius  digefllon,  I 
spouicd.  upon  the  icfiduum,  from  which  the  tindure  been  filtered. 
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three  gallons  of  water,  Thefe  were  boiled  together  very  carefully^ 
and  more  water  was  added  from  time  to  time,  until  the  quantity  it 
vas  boiled  in  amounted  to  nine  gallons.  The  whole  was  then  re<t 
duced  to  thtee  gallons,  which  being  drained  cautioufly  through  find 
canvas,  and  then  evaporated  to  an  extradt  of  a  proper  pilular  con¬ 
fidence,  yielded  twelve  ounces  and  feven  drachms.  This  was  quite 
fite  from  oil,  and,  although  very  bitter,  did  not,  on  tafting,  produce 
the  naufea  as  above-mentioned.  There  remained,  after  thefe  pro- 
cedes  with  the  fpirit  and  water,  an  infipid  earth,  weighing  fix  olinces 
two  drachms. 

<  Of  the  watery  extradl,  my  apprentice  took  a  fcruple  repeatedly, 
without  experiencing  any  nauleating  effedts ;  whereas,  Icfs  than  half 
that  quantity  of  the  bark  in  fubftance,  or  even  two  or  three  grains  of 
the  fpirituous  extradf,  never  fail  to  excite  naufea,  and  mod  commonly 
vomiting  alfo.  I  think,*  therefore,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  the 
emetic  quality  to  be  refident  in  the  green  oil  and  refin  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  improbable,  if  the  oil  could  be  entirely  feparated,  that  the  pure 
rcfin  would  lofe  almod  if  not  altogether)  thefe  efFedls.  .  . 

*  It  remains  now  to  be  tried,  whether  the  watery  extraft,  thus  dc* 
prived  of  the  emetic  quality,  dill  retains  its  febrifuge  properties ; 
which  I  have  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  determining.’ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  treatife  Dr,  Skeete  fliews 
himfelf  fanguine  in  favour  of  the  red  Peruvian  bark ;  and  wc 
are  of  opinion  his  arguments  are  not  without  foundation ;  that 
thofe  who  condemn  it  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  that 
when  a  greater  quantity  is  imported,  and  its  price  reduced,  its 
ufe  will  be  more  general.  . 


Ait.  XI.'  _  The  TaJk  ;  a  Poem^  in_  Six  Books,  By  William  Conx'per^  of 
the  Inner  Temple^  E/q.  To  njuhich  are  adde^y  by  the  fame  Author y  An 
Epijile  to  fofeph  Hilly  E/q,  Tyrociniufny  ory  a  Re«vienfj  of  Sthools ;  and 
the  Hijiory  of  John  Gilpin.  Small  8vo.  4s.  Johnfon.  1785. 
London.  ^ 

'T'HE  bufinefs  of  a  reviewer  would  often  be  infupportable,  if 
works  of  genius  did  not  now  and  then  reward  his  la¬ 
bour.  Of  the  many  hundred  poems  which  pafs  through  our 
hands,  how  few  are  there  which  furvive  the  ufual  period  of 
publication  ?  and  how  few  are  there  which  merit  a  place  in  a 
work  which  profelTes  to  record  the  progrefs  of  genius  and  of 
feience  ?  “  A  little  leatning”  has  been  “  a  dangerous  thing*^ 
to  many  a  mechanic,  who  might  have  excelled  in  the  excrcife  of 
his  lawful  profeflion  ;  and  a  little  imagination,  joined  to  an  car 
juft  corredl  enough  to  lilten  to  jingle,  has  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poetafters  and  verfifiers,  whole  vanity,  grown  into  con- 
feious  excellence  by  habit,  daily  impels  them  to  peller  the 
public  with  poems,  which  can  neither  be  read  or  remembered 
Enc.  Rfiy.  Vol.  VI.  April  1786,  T  with 
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with  pie. fare.  An  eminent  writer  has  fakl,  that  all  men,  at 
one  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  arc  poets.  That  unfortunate 
moment  has  accordingly  been  laid  hold  of ;  and-  many,  who 
might  have  lived  refpeded  as  good  citizens,  and  men  of  fenfe, 
proclaim  themfelves  dunces,  for  the  fake  of  being  ranked  in 
the  number  of  poets.  No  f^abjecl  has  been  left  untouched  by 
the  poets  of  the  prefent  age.  Religion,  love,  and  politics,  are, 
in  their  turns,  the  unhappy  objefts  of  their  choice  ;  and  a 
l^rge  volume  has  frequently  owed  its  birth  to  tne  admiffionof- 
a  fcHool-boy  fonnet  in  the  corner  of  a  newfpaper.  * 

While  we  are  thus  heavily  taxed  by  dullnefs  and  vanity,  wc 
have  a  lingular  pleafure  in  announcing  to  the  public  the  works 
of  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank.  From  the  former  volume  of 
Mr.  Cowper’s  poems  in  1782,  there  was  every  rcafon  to  ex- 
peift  works  of  a  higher,  nature  ;  nor  have  the  public  been  dif- 
appointed.  Whatever  pleafure  refults  to  the  reader  of  taftc 
from  the  efFufions  of  fancy,  the  livelieft  ftrokes  of  a  fine  ima¬ 
gination ;  whatever  embellifhment  philofophy  and  found  fenfe 
can  receive  from  elegant  verfification,  from  vigorous  and  well- 
adapted  metaphor;  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tafk.  The  hiftory 
of  the  poem,  we  arc  informed  by  the  author,  is  this  :  A  lady, 
fond  of  blank  verfe,  demanded  a  poem  of  that  kind  from  the 
author,  and  gave  him  the. Sofa  for  a  fubje<9:.  He  obeyed; 
and,  having  much  leifure,  connefled  another  fubjeft  with  it; 
and,  purfuing  the  train  of  tliought  to  which  his  lituation  and 
turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  forth,  at  length,  inftead  of 
the  trifle  which  he  vx  firft  intended,  a  ferious  affair — -a 
volume. 

The  contents  of  the  firft  book  are,  Hiftorical  Deduftion  of 
Seats,  from  the  Stool  to  the  Sofa— A  School-boy^s  Ramble— A 
Walk  in  the  Country — The  Scene  deferibed— Rural  Sounds, 
as  well  as  Sights,  delightful — Another  Walk— MIftake,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Charms  of  Solitude,  corredled— Colonnades  com- 
inended — Alcove,  and  the  View  from  it— The  Wildernefs— 
The  Grove— The  Threflier  —The  Necellity  and  the  Benefits 
of  Excrcile— The  Works  of  Nature  fuperior  to,  and,  in  fomc 
Inftances,. inimitable  by  Art — The  Wearifomenefs  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  Life  of  Pleafure— Change  of  Scene  fomc- 
times  expedient— A  Common  deferibed,  and  the  Character  of 
crazy  Kate  introduced  upon  jt — ^Gipfies — The  Bleflings  of  ci¬ 
vilized  Life — That  State  moft  favourable  to  Virtue — The 
South-Sea  Iflanders  compaffionated,  but  chiefly  Omai — His  pre- 
feat  State  of  Mind  fuppofed  — Civilized  Life  friendly  to  Virtue, 
but  not  great  cities — Great  Cities,  and  London  in  particular, 
allowed  their  due  Praife,  but  confined — Ffte  Champetre. — The 
Book  concludes  with  a  Refleflion  on  the  fatal  Effeils  of  Diffi" 
pation  and  Effeminacy  upon  our  public  Meafures* 
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From  thefc  contents  our  readers  may  perceive  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  attempted  no  fable,  nor  regular  feries  of  conne£led  in¬ 
cidents.  *  The  whole  confifts  of  refleftions  and  ftriftures,  fe- 
rious,  humorous,  fatirical,  and  moral ;  each  fubjedt  introducing 
the  next  with  feeming  eafe.  Few  topics  of  public  notoriety 
have  efcaped  his  notice.  His  poetry,  confequently,  puts  on 
various  lhapes,  being  deferiptive,  pathetic,  familiar,  and  di- 
dadic,  according  to  the  prelent  fubjed.  With  regard  to  the 
merit  of  the  whole,  it  is  that  of  uniform  excellence  5  in  the 
perufal  of  which  the  reader  is  led  on  imperceptibly,  and  every 
fubjed  begets. an  impatience  for  that  which  is  to  fucceed. 
Hence,  in  giving  a  few  fpecimens,  we  {hall  confine  ourfelves 
to  fuch  as  will  vindicate  our  opinion  of  the  verfatility  of 
Mr.  Cowper’s  pen. 

Of  deferiptive  poetry  let  the  following  fuffice, 

'  ‘  Defcending  now  (but  cautious,  left  too  fail/ 

A  fudden  fteep,  upon  a  ruftic  bridge 
We  pais  a  gulph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  ftooping  as  if  to  drink. 

Here,  ancle-deep  in  mofs  and  flowery  thyme. 

We  mount  agaip,  and  fed,  at  every  ftep. 

Our  foot  half  funk  in  hillocks  gr^o  and  ibfc. 

Rais'd  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  ri>e  foil. 

He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind. 

Disfigures  earth,  and,  plotting  in  the  dark. 

Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile 
That  may  record  the  mifehieis  he  has  done. 

,  The  fummic  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcov# 

That  crowns  it !  yet,  not  all  its  pride  /ecurej 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  imprefs'd 
By  rural  carvers,  who  wkh  knives  deface 
The  paunels,  leaving  an  oblcore  rude  namt 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  fpclt  amifs. 

So  ftrong  the  zeal  t'iinmortalize  bimfelf 
Beats  in  the  breaft  of  man,  that  ev'n  a  few. 

Few  traufient  years;  wou  trom  th'  abyis  abh0{r'4 
Of  blank. oblivion,  feems  a  glorious  prize ; 

And  even  to  a  clown.  Now  roves  the  eye  ; 

And,  polled  .00  this  fpeculative  hdght. 

Exults  in  its  command.  The  fheepfold  hcrih 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 

At  flrft,  progreiiive  as  a  ftream,  they  leek 
The  middle  held  ;  but,  fcatter'd  by  degrees. 

Each  to  his  choice,  foon  whiten  all  the  lahd. 

There,  from  the  fun- burnt  hay>ficld,  homeward  creep! 

The  loaded  wain  ;  while,  lighten'd  of  its  charge. 

The  wain  that  meets  it  pafles  Iwiftly  by,  '  • 

The  boorifti  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vocif'rous,  and  impatienc  of  delay.  *  * 
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Nor  lefs  attraflive  is  the  woodland  fcene^ 

Diverfified  with  trees  of  every  growth^ 

’^Alike,  yet  various.  Here  the  grey  fmooth  trunks 
Of  afli  or  lime,  or  beech,  diftin£Uy  ihine. 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  diilant  (hades ; 

There,  loft  behind  a  rlfing  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  funk,  and  (hortenM  to  its  topmoft  boughs. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms,' 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  fome. 

And  of  a  wanniih  grey ;  the  wiUow  fuch. 

And  poplar,  that  with  (ilver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  a(h-far  ftretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and. deeper  ftill, 
l.ord  of  the  woods,  the  long-furviving  oak. 

Some  gloiTy  leav'd,  and  (hining  in  the  fun. 

The  maple,  and  the  beech,  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffufing  odours ;  nor  unnoted  pafs 
The  fycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,*  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changM  the  woods,  in  fcarlet  honours  bright. 

O'er  ^efe^  but/ar  beyond,  (a  fpacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interfperfed  between) 

The  Oufe,  dividing  the  well*  water'd  land. 

Now  glitters  in  the  fun,  and  now  retires. 

As  balhful,  yet  impatient  to  be  feen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  (harp  and  (hort. 

And  fuch  the  re-afcent;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impov'rifh'd  urn 
All  fummer  long,  which  winter  (ills  again.'  ^ 

The  remainder  of  this  picture  is  very  beautiful ;  nor  will 
•ur  readers  complain  of  the  length  of  the  following  quotation. 

<  Whom  call  we  gay  ?  That  honour  has  been  long 
.The  boaft  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay. 

That  dries  his  feathers,  faturate  with  dew. 

Beneath  the  rofy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day'fpring  over(hoot  his  humble  neft. 

'  The  peaianttoo,  a  witncls  of  his  fong, 

Himfelf  a  fongfter,  is  as  gay  as  he. 

But  fave  me  from  the  gaiety  of  thofe 
Whofe  head-achs  nail  them  to  a  noon>day  bed ; 

And  fave  me  too  from  their's,  whofe  haggard  eyes 
^Flaih  defperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  flripp'd  off  by  venal 'chance ; 

'  From  gaiety  that  (ills  the  bones  with  pain, « 

The  mouth  with  blafphemy,  the  heart  with  woe.* 

Throughout  the  poem  our  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
fome  licUe  epifode:s,  which  agreeably^  relieve  the  train  of  re* 
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flcftion.  That  of  his  tame  hare”  yields  to  few  things  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  The  fympathy  of  the  female  breafi 
v^ill  do  ample  juftice  to  the  following  picture  of  forlorn 
mifery. 

*  There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  fatin,  trimm'd 
AVith  lace,  and  hat  with  fplendid  ribband  bound* 

A  ferving  maid  was  (he,  and  fell  in  love 

With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  fea  and  died. 

Her  fancy  followM  him,  thro*  foaming  waves. 

To  diftant  (hores ;  and  (he  would  (it  and  weep 
At  what  a  failor  fuffers  ;  fancy,  too, 

Delufive  mod  where  warmeft  wiihes  are,  ’ 

'  Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 

And  dream  of  tranfports  (he  was  not  to  know. 

She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death, 

And  never  Tmil'd  again.  And  now  (he  roams 
The  dreary  wafte ;  there  fpends  the  livelong  day  j 
And  there,  unlefs  when  charity  forbids. 

The  livelong  night.  A  tatter'd  apron  bides. 

Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  ilill ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bofom  heav'd  with  never*  ceafing  (ighs. 

She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  (he  meets, 

^  And  hoards  them  in  her  (leevc ;  but  needful  food. 

Though  prefs’d  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothes. 

Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  a(ks  never — Kate  is  craz'd,' 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ftile  of  this  poem  is  not 
equal.  He  is  fometimes  not  only  familiar^  but  quaint,  in  imi* 
tation,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  ancient  Englifh  poets.  This 
prevents  the  reader  from  being  tired.  Even  beauty,  an  eminent 
critic  has  obferved,  mull  have  its  occaiional  foil,  to  preferve  its 
charms.  After  allowing  to  {^ondon,  as  a  populous  city,  the 
merit  it  is  entitled  to,  Mr.  Cowper  proceeds  to  cenfure  certain 
abufes. 

*  She  (London)  has  her  praife.  Now  mark  a  fpoc  or  two. 

That  fo  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 

And  (how  this  queen  of  cities,  that  fo  fair 
May  yet  be  foul ;  fo  witty yet  not  wife. 

It  is  not  feemly,  nor  of  go^  report. 

That  (he  is  (lack  in  difeipline.  More  prompt 
T’avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  ol  law  ;  ! 

That  (he  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  lift  " 

And  liberty,  and  oft  times  honour  too. 

To  peculators  of  the  public  gold. 

That  thieves  at  home  muft  hang ;  but  he  that  puts. 

Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purfe. 

The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  efcapet. 

T  3  Nor 
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Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good,* 

.  That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempti 
Of  holy  writ,  fhc  has  prefum'd  t'annul 
And  abrog'ate,  as  roundly  as  (he  may. 

The  total  ordinance  and  will  of.  God  ; 

Advancing  falhion  to  the  poll  of  truth. 

And  centring  all  authority  in  modes 
And  cuftoms  of  her  own,  till  fabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrefpeded  i^rms. 

And  knees  and  haflbeks  arc  well  nigh  divorcM.* 

Tn  many  parts  of  the  Talk  there  is  a  ft  rain  of  pious  melan^ 
choly,  which  apparently  refults  from  an  experience  of  life,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  The  tenor  of  his  reafon-^ 
ing  is  in  favour  of  retirement  and  folitude;  he  has  a  tafte  for 
the  pleafures  of  rural  fimplicity,  and  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  love  for  the  works  of  nature,  after  a  convidlion  that  thofe  of 
onzn  arc  too  imperfe<5l  and  erroneous  to  confer  happinefs.  Of 
the  circumftances  iiT  the  author’s  life,  which  probably  have 
induced  his  prefent  habits  of  thinking,  he  has  not  left  us  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant.  In  the  third  book  we  find  him  alluding  to 
his  own  hiftory. 

*  I  was  a  firiclten  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  fince  ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  fide  was  charg'd  when  1  withdrew 
To  ieck  a  tranquil  death  in  difiant  (hades. 

.There  was  1  found  by  one  who  had  himfelf 
Been  hurt  by  th’  archers.  In  bis  fide  he  bore. 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  fears. 

With  gentle  force  foliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heard,  and  bade  me  ftve. 

Since  then,  with  few  aflbeiates,  in  remote 
And  filcrit  woods  1  wander,  far  from  thofe 
My  formen  partners  of  the  peopled  fccne, 

<  W  ith  few  ifibciates,  and  not  wilhing  more.’ 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  an  unufual  animation  and  fpi* 
rit,  joined  to  the  jufteft  fatire.  In  general,  where  our  author 
chauifes  the  falhionablc  follies,  he  is  fevere  and  indignant, 

•  •  In  man  or  woman,  but  far  moft  in  man, 

And  moil  of  all  in  man  that  minifiers 
And  ferves  the  altar,  in  my  foul  I  loath 
All  affc&ation  :  ’Tis  my  perfe^ft  fcorn ; 

Obje^  of  my  implacable  difguft. 

What  !  will  a  man  play  tricks ;  will  he  indulge 
A  filly,  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
'  And  juft  proportion,  faihionable  mien, 

And  pietty  face,  in  prefence  of  his  God  ? 

Or  will  he  feck  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 

As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  band } 
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Afid  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  iny  eyes. 

When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 

He  mocks  his  Maker,  proftitutes  and  ihames 
His  noble  office ;  and,  inllead  of  truth, 

Difplaying  his  own  beauty,  ftarves  his  flock. 

Some,  decent  in  demeanor  while  they  preach. 

That  talk  perform'd,  relapfe  into  themfelves. 

And,  having  fpoken  wifely,  at  the  clofe' 

Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  ev’iy  eye— 

Whoe'er  was  cdifi’d,  themfelves  were  not, 

Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror.  Firft  we  flroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next,  compofe  a  ftraggling  lock  ; 

Then,  with  an  air  moft  gracefully  perform’d. 

Fall  back  into  our  feat,  extend  an  arm. 

And  lay  it  at  its  eafe  with  gentle  care, 

.  With  handkerchief  in  hand,  depending  low : 

The  better  hand,  more  bufy,  gives  the  nofe 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  th’  indebted  eye 
With  op’ra  glafs,  to  watch  the  moving  fccne. 

And  recognize  the  flow-retiring  fair. 

I^ow,  this  is  fulfome ;  and  offends  me  more 
Than,  in  a  churchinan,  flovenly  negle^l 
And  ruiUc  co^fenefs  would.  An  heav’nly  mind 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  houfe  of  clay. 

And  flight  the  hovel,  as  beneath  her  care ; 

But  how  a  body  fo  fantaftic,  trim, 

And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 

Can  lodge  an  heav’oly  mind — demands  a  doubt.* 

But  we  muft  refer  the  readeF  to  the  work  itfelf  for  many 
beauties  which  it  were  impoffible  to  detail  here*  The  ‘‘  ar- 
‘‘  rival  of  the  Newfpapcrs” — The  poor  Family-piece”— f 
The  “  Farmer's  Daughter” — Amufements  of  Monarehs? 
— “  Spiritual  Liberty  not  perifhable”— Origin  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals” — and  many  other  pafiages,  will  afford  readers 
of  feeling  and  tafte  the  greateft  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion.  And» 
while  the  imagination  and  fancy  are  delighted  with  the  manr 
ner,  the  heart  cannot  remain  untouched  by  matter  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fources  of  eternal  wifdom.  We  {hall  conclude 
our  account  of  the  Tajh  with  the  following  lines,  in  which  the 
energy  of  didlion,  and  warmth  of  philanthropy,  cannot  be  fufli- 
ciemly  commended.*  ' 

^  ’Twerc  well,  fays  one  fage,  erudite,  profound. 

Terribly  arch’d  and  aquiline  his  nofe. 

And  overbuilt  with  moll  impending  brows  ;  ‘ 

*Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live  r 

As  the  world  pleafes.  What’s  the  world  to  you  f  .  ..  , 

Much.  1  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk. 

As  fweet  as  charity,  from  human  breaiis, 

T  4  ItVink# 
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I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 

And  exercife  all  funflions  of  a  man. 

How  then  (hould  I,  and  any  man  that  lives,  • 

‘  Be  ftrangers  to  each  other  ?  Pierce  my  vein. 

Take  of  the  crimfpn  ilream,  meandVing  there. 

And  catechife  it  well.  Apply  your  glafs ; 

Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own  ;  and,  if  it  be. 

What  edge  of  fubtlcty  can  ft  thou  fuppofe 
Keen  enough,  wife  and  ikilful  as  thou  art. 

To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind, 
j  True ;  1  am  no  proficient,  I  confefs. 

In  arcs  like  yours.  I  cannot  call  the  fwift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds. 

And  bid  them  hide  themfelves  in  th'  earth  beneath  % 

I  caniiot  analife  the  air,  nor  catch 
f  The  parallax  of  yonder  lum’nous  point. 

That  feems  half  quench’d  in  the  immenfe  abyfs ; 

Such  powers  '!  boaft  not — neither  can  I  reft 
A  iilent  witnefs  of  the  headlong  rage. 

Or  heedlefs  folly,  by  which  thouiands  die. 

Bone  of  my  bope,  and  kindred  fouls  to  mine.’ 

The  poem  intUled  Tyrocinium,  or,  a  Review  of  Schools, 
dlfplays  the  talents  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  lively  imagination. 
Mr.  Cowp^r  is  particularly  happy  in  b*s  fatire  on  the  abufes 
prad^ifed  in  public  fchools  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  rubje<^  on  which 
the  opinions  of  fptne  of  the  wjfell  and  the  beft  of  men  are  di¬ 
vided,  we  cannot,  in  every  refpe^f,  give  our  author  credit  for 
the  averfion  he  betrays  againft  public  fchools  iit  general*  h 
as  far,  however,  as  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  grofs  abufes  of 
them,  his  poem  will  be  read  with  approbation.  — John  Gilpin’s 
marvellous  Hlftory  concludes  the  volume.  The  accidental  ce¬ 
lebrity,  which  this  piece  of  levity  acquired,  probably  induced 
the  author  to  acknowledge  it,  and  print  it  with  his  other 
works. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Cowper’s  poems  as 
abounding  in  many  of  the  nioft  valuable  rcquifites  of  true 
poetry;,  in  the  beauties  of  harmony;  in  imagery;  in  juft 
and  fine  fentiments;  and  as  breathing  a  fpirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  which  engages  the  heart  and  captivates  the 
aiFe&ions.  Here  and  there  a  vapid  line  appears,  or  a.  turgid 
epithet ;  but  the  inftances  are  fo  few,  that  the  general  merit  of 
the  poems  .will  'concca|  them  from  every  eye  but  the  prying  on; 
of  ft  f^Udigus  critic. 
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Art.  XII.  ^bi  Litters  of  Charlotte ^  dssnng  her  Cesmexion  nmtb 
Witter.  2  vols.  izmo.  5s,  fewed.  CadelTj  London, 

TH  £  charader  of  thefe  volumes  is  to  contain,  in  an  eafyt 
polilhed,  and  agreeable  ftile,  no  confiderable  novelty  of  fen* 
timent,  and  no  ilriking  exhibition  of  talents.  They  are,  how« 
ever,  conflderably  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of  performances 
of  this  fort.  In  the  perufal  they  will  gratify  the  pailion  for  amuie- 
ment;  and,  if  ftudied  and  copied  by  the  fairer  clafs  of  readers, 
will  lead  them  to  a  corre<5l  and  inartificial  mode  of  compoluion. 
They  have  the  rare  merit,  without  advancing  any  claim  to  our 
adjpiiration,  to  poflefs  in  the  ftri^eft  fenfe,  what  is  called  a 
(hie.  ‘To  evince  this,  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  author’s 'manner  of  treating  unimpaflioned  andfpe- 
culative  fubjedfs ;  and  then  will  feledf  one  or  two  of  thefe  ihort 
letters,  that  relate  to  the  ftory  of  the  volume,  it  is  thus  that 
Charlotte  reafons  upon  the  fubje6l  of  Platonic  love. 

*  No  !  I  by  no  means  think  it'  **  indelicate'*  in  you  to  contend 
againft  the  exillence  of  Platonic  friendihip  :  it  is  mere  matter  of  opi¬ 
nion.  But  againft  your  opinion  I  bring  a  fadl  ;  1  produce  my 
vouchers — Werterand  Thercfa.  There  is  Platonic  friendihip  in  the 
ftrifleft  fenfe.  But  you  will,  perhaps,  aik  me,  will  it  continue  fuchf 
Will  not  Albert’s  prcfence — AK,  my  dear  friend  !  do  not  flatter  me 
with  ideal  peace.  Can  Werter’s  prefence  make  me  forget  Albert? 
.—will  not  my  efteem  remain  for  Werter,  when  Albert  comes  ?  In 
Albert’s  pfefcnce  will  Wertcr’^flame  expire  ?  - 
'  *  If  the  friendihip  which  I  envy  would  terminate  in  love,  I  fliould 
indeed  be  happy.  But  I  fear  my  Carolina  prophefies  in  vain. 

*  Rel'pedting  Platonics,  I  admire  your  candour,  though  I  do  not 
fubferibe  to  your  creed.  Poflibly  I  may  be  miftaken  ;  1  may  have 
too  high  an  opinion  of  human  nature.  We  all  believe,  that  angelic 
intercoufe  is  intelletlual ;  and  we  all  know  and  feel,  chat  our  molt 
fupreme  felicity  originates  in  minJ ;  that  our  afFedions  arc  ttrongcr 
in  proportion  as  they  are  refined,  and  are  refined  in  proportion  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  intelledual  faculties.  And  why  may  not 
minds  befo  cultivated,  and  fo  rapt,  as  it  were,  in  the  exercife  and 
contemplation  of  their  own  powers,  as  to  hold  an  independent  inter- 
courfe  ?  1  do  not  fay  this  is  common.  I  contend  only  for  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  its  cxiftence.  Holy  men  hold  convcrle  with  Heaven  ;  they 
have  a  fpiritual  intcrcourfe  with  the  father  of  lights  i**  yet  holy 
men  are  mortal.— 

*But  this  you  will  call  a  fummer  evening’s  reverie. — Be  it  fo  ;  I  love 
fo  indulge  m'yfelf  in  fuch  reveries  as  imprefs  on  my  mind  a  favoura¬ 
ble  idea  of  human  nature,  which  makes  me  refped  mankind  and 
myfelf;  and  fo  long  as  thefe  impreflions  remain,  I  cannot  eafiiy  be 
led  to  do  any  tHing< unbecoming  the  duty  agj  the  dignity  cf  a  ratio- 
being. 

^  ?  Mjr 
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*  My  lad  letter  from  Albert  informs  me,  that  he  has  fettled  his  fa* 
ther*s  affairs ;  has  ereat  hope  of  fucceeding  in  his  application  to  the 
minifter  s  and  that  he  (hall  foon  be  able  to  fix  the  day  for  his  return 
to  Walheiin.^My  dear  Carolina,  adieu !  * 

Her  panegyric  of  epiftolary  correfpondence  is  alfo  expreffed 
Hrith  perfpicuity  and  neatnefs. 

I  am  afraid  my  dear  Carolina  muft  have  difeovered,  in  fome  of 
my  late  letters,  an  appearance  of  vanity.  But  yon  will  recoiled, 
that  they  are  chiefly  narrative.  In  relating  what  has  paffed  between 
Werter'and  myfelf,  T  could  not  avoid  giving  you  his  own  words ; 
and  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  language  of  paifion,  whether  of 
love  or  anger.  You  fee,  my  dear,  how  nearly  abufe  and  compli¬ 
ment  are  allied  :  fo  nearly,  that  fometimes  one  is  miltaken  for  the 
other.  ‘ 

*  I  (hould  find  myfelf  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  give,  verbally,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  circumdances  which  I  communicate  to  you  by  letter.--i 
But  in  a  confidential  correfpondence,  and  efpecially'  with  my  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  can  lay  open  my  heart,  and  reveal  all  its  weaknefles. 

*  I  have  always  regarded  letters  as  a  fort  of  proxies,  fometimes 
indruAcd  to  deliver  fuch  fentiments  as  one  could  not  freely  commu¬ 
nicate  otherwife. 

*  Some  very  grave,  and  fome  very  light  people,  look  on  a  corre.» 
fpondence  of  this  kind  as  very  filly.  The  contents  of  the  corre¬ 
fpondence  may  frequently  be  filly  enough  ;  but  the  praQice  is  not  the 
worfe  for  that;* like  every  thing  elfe,  it  may  fometimes  be  abufed. 
To  put  our  thoughts  in  writing,  and  habituate  ourfelves  to  give  them 
language,  will  foon  enable  us  to  do  it  with  facility ;  and,  furely, 
that  is  an  accomplifhment  well  worth  cultivation. 

^  *  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantagejefulting  from  a  confidential  cor¬ 
refpondence.  If  we  made  it  a  rule  to  give  an  account  of  our  adions, 
it  might  be  one  way  of  preventing  fome  from  doing  things  which  they 
would  be  adiamed  to  acknowledge.  Hence,  the  vad  importance  in 
our  choice  of  friends :  virtue,  as  well  as  vice,  is  drengthened  by  con¬ 
nexion  i  example  comes  diredly  home,  and  has  its  Tull  influence  on 
the  mind.  Thofc,  therefore,  who  contend  againd  the  confidential 
correfpondence  of  virtuous  friends,  would  prevent  their  progrefsin  a 
neceffary  accomplifhment,  and  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  guards  of 
virtue. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Carolina,  I  regard  your  friendfhip  as  one 
of  the  chief  bleflings  of  my  life  ;  and  the  communication  of  your 
fentiments  as  one  of  my  molt  exalted  pleafures.  The  hemifphere 
of  iny  friendfhip  is  very  fmall ;  I  look  on  you  as  no  lefs  than  the  fun 
in  it:  and  all  your  letters  as  rays,  conveying  light  and  comfort  to 
your  Charlotte.-— Adieu.* 

The  narrative  of  this  publication  cannot  be  better  explained 
than  by  the  language  of  Charlotte,  when  (he  is  fuppofed  firft  to 
have  difeovered  the  paflion  of  Wertcr. 

‘  Ah,  my  dear  Carolina  |— I  fee  my  error,  and  !  acknowledge  the 
jittlboe  of  your  i^ark.^An  auacbmentfo  fudden  and  fo  flrong 
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}  fee  my  error,  Carolina,  but  could  J  lee  it  thea^)*  and  could  I  avoid 
jt  fi^Whilit  1  converfed  with  Werter>‘.  the  ide^of  j^Qion  never  cn* 
tered  my  mind.  You. well  know  the  di^oiitioalpf  your  Charlotte^ 
and  you  will  reflect,  how  often  we.  ere  made  happy  or  tnUcrable  by 
the  accidental  concurrence  of  even  trivial  circoti^iUQOCe;  .  of  circum- 
lances  that,  like  fmall.  rivulets,  derive  allrthoMr  power  from  cafual 
<onjan£lion.  But  how  could  Lforefee  this  ? 

«<  When  you  firft  difeovered^he  flame  in  his  bofom'* — It  was  the» 

.  too  late  to  apply  your  remedy  %  it.  was  then  too  late  to  **  throw  on  the 
water  of  cold  releive.”  Werter  knew  the  candour  of  Charlotte; 
he  knew  (he  was  incapable  of  affetling  what  (he  did  not  feel-— 'and 
to  treat  with  indifference  that  affedion  which  fhe  could  not  return.-^ 
And  how  could  1  fpeak  to  him  on  the  fubjed  of  a  paflion  which^he 
had  never  declared  r  . 

<  When  I  diTcovered  the  flame  in  his  bofpm,  and  faw  it  fparkle  ia 
his  eyes  i  when  his  vifits  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  hit 
converfations  were  interrupted  by  involuntary  fighs ;  when  I  faw  him  ^ 
come  like  a  bounding  roe  over  the  fields,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth; 
ind  when  I  faw  him  return,  melancholy  and  dejected,  meafuringhit 
pee  with  funeral  ileps ;  tiien,  my  Carolina^  then  I  began  to  trem* 
ole  :  I  flood  aghafl  at  the  innocent  mifehief  I  had  done  ;  like  poor 
villagers  that  from  a*  hill  behold  their  cottages  in  flames,  and  can 
only  lament  their  fall ;  fo  I  regarded  the  paffion  of  Werter  : — I  faw, 
but  could  not  relieve.  I  put  confidence  in  his  rcafon  ;  I  oppofed  the 
ilrength  of  his  philofophy  to  that  of  his  paflion,  and  derived  cohfo- 
lation  from  the  great  Englifh  poet : — “  Violent  love/’  he  fays,  iooa 
evaporates  ;  furious  flames  quickly^expire,” 

‘  Yes,  1  fee  my  error  :  I  Ihould  not  have  admitted  an  intimacy 
with  one  fo  fufccptible  of  the  hner  feelings ;  --yet  thefe,  alas,  were 
thefillcen  threads  that  formed  the  cord  of  friendfliip  ;  the  unfortunate 
friciidfhip  of  Werter  'and  Charlotte  !— Yet,  why  unfortunate  ?— let 
me  not  “  call  the  faihion  of  uncertain  evils  f’  Werter  may  conquer 
bis  paffion  ;  Charlotte  may  lofe  the  lover,  and  regain  the  friend  ; 
and  all  may  yet  be  well.— May  Heaven  fo  Ipeed  the  hours  I— « 
Adieu  !’ 

To  this  we  will  add  the  laft  interview  between  fhe  letter- 
writer  and  her  unfortunate  inamorato,  which  is  fuppofed  by 
the  author  to  have  been  immediately  preceded  by  the  funeral 
proceffion  of  the  diltrafted  lover  of  Charlotte  ;  the  admirable  dc- 
fcription  of  whom  mutt  be  fo  well  remembered  by  every  one . 
acquainted  with  the  performance  of  Goethe. 

*  Chance — no,  it  is  not  chance  ;  for  what,— Father  of  lights?— 
J^'hat  has  chance  to  doiu  a  world  governed  by  thy  provider.ee  ?  No; 

is  thy  will  that  Charlotte  ihould  fuffer  *,  that  one  woe  (hould  fuc* 
ceed  another,  as  clouds  follow  clouds,  and  gather  into  florms-but 
ki  thy  goodneis  difperfe  them — mercifull)  difperfe  them,  before  they 
overwhelm  me  j 

*  A  few  hours  after  I  had  feen  the  mcl.incholy  fpcftacle  of 
Henry's  funeral,  my  mind  had  become  in  fome  feme  degree  calm  ; 

I  in  the  I  fat  muhng  on  (he  viciiiitudes  to  which '’even  a 
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life  of  retiremeiu  is,expofed.  I  thought  on  Werter  :  I  recalled  to 
my  mind  paft  (cones  \  and  lamented  the  fate  of  an  attachment  from 
which  I  promifed  myifelf  the  pleafures  of  an  innocent  friendlhip  — | 
felt,  deeply  felt,  for  the  anxiety  of  Albert,  who,  in  his  abfence,  might 
think  i(xx  much  of  Werter,  when— to  my  inexpreffible  aftonifhment 
•—1  heard  the  voice  of  Werter  on  the  flairs  ! — It  was  too  late  to  be 
denied.  I  was  diilrefTed,  and  reproved  him.  For  feme  minutes  I 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  at  laft  I  fent  to  deftre  Sophia  Andran  to  come 
and  fit  with  me;  (he  had  company.  I  fent  to  others,  but  before  the 
fervant  returned  it  rained  violently.  I  then  thought  of  calling  in 
my  maid  |  but,  confeious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  afhamed  to  take 
fo  unufual  a  Hep,  1  fat  down  to  my  harpfichord,  and,  after  playing 
a  few  minutes  to  prevent  Werter  entering  intoconverfation,  1  deiired 
him  to  read  fomething,  and  gave  him  hit  own  tranflation  of  Olfian, 

I  faw  his  heart  was  full  ;  and  the  paflage  he  read  aifeded  me  to 
fears.  It  conveyed  an  idea  of  our  mutual  fufFcrings.  Werter  feized 
my  hand,  and  klfied  it  w  ith  an  agitation  that  made  me  tremble.— 

1  defired  him  to  proceed  with  the  poem  :  *’  To-morrow,"  he  read, 

(hall  the  traveller  comej  he  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  lhall 
come:  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me."— 
The  heart  of  Werter  funk  at  thefe  words  :  a  torrent  of  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  ;  he  threw  himfelf  at  my  feet,  and,  whilll  his  whole  frame 
ihook,  he  put  my  hands  againll  his  forehead. — Horror,  inftantly 
converted  into  pity,  feized  me  ;  my  heart  told  me  his  fatal  reiolucion: 
a  thoufand  fenlations  arofe  in  my  bofom— fear— pity — was  predomi¬ 
nant  : — trembling,  I  funk  in  his  arms  i— for  the  firfl  time,  thefe  lips 
met  the  lips  of  Werter.  The  ardour  of  his  embrace  recalled  my 
bewildered  fenfes :  Werter  !"  1  faid,  with  a  tremulous  accent,— 
but  he  prefTed  me  to  his  bpfom ;  —* raifing  myfelf,  and  turning  my 
fecc  from  him,  the  picture  of  my  dear  mother  met  my  eyes.  The 
full  idea  of  virtue  ruihed  into  my  mind :  I  was  inftantly  colleded, 
and  with  a  determined  tone,  I  repeated  Werter  !" — -He  fell  on  his 
knee  before  me  -  O  Carolina  What  emotions  at  that  moment  filled 
jny  torn  bofom  !— at  that  moment,  at  once  pitying  and  refenting,  I 
pronounced  the  words  of  eternal  fcparation  !— “  This  is  the  laft  time! 
—Werter,  you  will  never  fee  me  more  !”— My  heart  bled,  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  I  fpoke  the  words  — 1  fpoke  them,  and  with  a  laft  look  flew 
into  my  room. 

‘  O,  my  Carolina !  what  a  night  of  terror  and  diftrefs !  -  How 
did  my  heart  beat  when  I  heard  the  door  fhut  after  Werter ! — the 
rain  poured  ;  and  the  dreadful  idea  he  had  raifed  in  my  mind — my 
imagination  prefented  fuch  fearful  images  I — It  was  in  vain  to  feek 
repofe:  a  thoufand  recolleflions  kept  me  awake.  A  new . lenfation 
pervaded  my  bofom — yes,  my  Carobna,  I  felt  a  friendfhip  too  tender 
for  Werter;  and,  for  the  firft  time,  I  dreaded  the  looks  of  Albert  !— 

*  Long  and  difmal  was  the  night ;  my  hurried  fancy  was  filled  with 
fad  ideas  : — the  new-made  grave  of  .Henry  ; — the  floods  of  water 
ttfat  Werter,  in  defpair,  mult  pafs  in  his  gloomy  road  to  Walheim  ! 
At  one  moment  the  fervour  of  his  kiflTcs  thrilled  through  my  heart, 
whiift  bluihes  burned '  my  cheeks  : — the  next,  my  veins  ran  cold, 
when  1  thought  1  h^ard  his  fighs  in  the  howling  windj  that  almoll 
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fcook  the  lodge. — To  add  to  my  grief,  the  morning  light  pronili^ 
BO  comfort.  At  length  flecp  came  to  my  relief ;  (hort  fleep,  dif- 
turbed  by  gloomy  vifions ;  but  in  the  morning  my  fpirits,  wearied 
out,  fank  in  repofe  ;  and  1  was  but  jull  arifen,  when  Albert  re¬ 
turned.’ 


The  gentleman  who,  in  this  publication,  has  amufed 
the  perfon  of  Charlotte  with  agreeable  profe,  has  added  to  ^tiis 
prefent  two  or  three  copies  of  verfes  interfperfed  in  the  letters. 
The  following,  fuppoled  to  have  been  written  by  the  maniac^ 
who  is  a  clerk  of  Charlotte’s  lather,  prior  to  his  di(ira6tion,  gave 
us  fomc  pleafure,  and  will  we  believe  be  generally  acceptable. 
Returned  with  a  copy  of  one  of  Collins’s  Oriental  eclogues^ 
cruiiilatedjby  Charlotte. 

*  Go,  fimplc  verfe,  with  Charlotte’s  matchlefs  firaln, 

~The  humble  daify  with  the  eglantine— 

Beveal  what  artlcfs  Henry  ftrives  to  hide: 

Reveal  the  woe  that  drowns  this  heart* of  mine. 

Tell  her,  ’tis  not  alone  the  favour’d  rofe 

That  drinks  the  nedar  of  the  morning  dew : 

The  lowly  field-flower  fitnks  with  liquid  pearly 
And  in  the  blefling  finds  affliction  too. 

Tell  her,  the  lowlictt  of  th’  admiring  throng, 

Whofe  verfe  her  flattering  kindnels  taught  to  flow,> 

By  fortune  banifhcd  from  the  foothing  fmilc, 

'  In  fecret  forrow  mufes  o’er  his  woe. 

So,  when  the  choriflers  of  vocal  woods 

Have  fung  their  amorous  fongs  the  live -long  day^ . 

Sad  Philomela  to  the  night  complains. 

And  lonely  warbles  on  the  cheerlefs  fpray. 

Sweet  forrow-breathihg  bird !  O  mijght  my  ftrain 
In  aught  but  melancholy  equal  thine, 

Then  fhoiild  that  pity  which  thy  fong  infpires. 

That  pity  then  fhould  ' foothe  this  breafl  of  mine. 

But  me  no  mules  taught  with  (kilful  drains 
To  mock  the  harmony  of  heavenly  fphercs  5 
The  mule  of  melancholy  blots  my  verfe, 

-And  brings  no  other  aid  than  fighs  and  tears. 

On  earth  no  garland  grows  for  this  fad  brow  j— 

For  me,  alas  !  the  fates  unkindly  wove 
The  fable  cyprefs  of  confuming  grief 

With  thy  fw'eet  rolebuds,  hope-deluding  love  ! 

A  heaven,  O  Charlotte !  is  thy  matchlefs  form. 

Where  dwell  thole  powers  that  arc  more  divine: 

There  the  illumin’d  ilar  of  fcience  glows 
The  graces  in  a  conltellation  ftiine !' 

1  hear  harmonious  founds — ’tis  Charlotte’s  voice!  — 

I  hear  her  llrike  the  forrow -foothing  lyre ;  - 

Ah  !  how  perfuafive  is  that  melting  air, 
ik< 


That  makes  my  bofom  thrill  with  new  de£re  I 
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^  But,  O  prefumptuous  youth  f  forbear  to  tell 

With  what  emotions  thy  fond  breaft  may  glow  ' 

Hide  thee,  vain^youth,  in  fome  fequefttrr'd  ihade. 

Where  Walhcim’s  waving  willows^weep  thy  woe  !* 

,  Were  we  to  criticife  thcfc  ftanzas,  we  fhould  fay,  that  the  fe. 
•Pod  line  of  the  antepenultimate  is  deficient  both  in  harmony 
aiW  meaning,  and  that  the  alliteration,  JVhere  WalheirrCs  waving 
willows  weep  thy  ivoe^  is  incogruous,  ludicrouf,  and  abfurd,  ^ 

.  We  cannot  difmifs  this  performance,  without  one  word  to  the 
preface  “  by  the  editor.”  In  this  place,  the  morality  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  Werter  is  loudly  arraigned,  and  the  writer  is  even 
charged,  very  unjuftly  as  we  think,  with  difl'eminating  principles 
of  infidelity.  At  the  fame  time,  much  credit  is  taken  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of.the  prefent  work,^  for  his  fcrupulous  delicacy,  and  the  re¬ 
gular  purity  of  his  fentiments.  If  this  purity  had'  not  been  either 
hypocritical  or  incontequent,  he  muft  hate  been  aware  that  it 
amounted'to  nothing.  What !  will  this  moral  and  evangelical 
writer  tack  his  uncontaminated  pages  to  the  depravity  of  Wer¬ 
ter?  Will  he  leiid  the  fublimity  of  his  genius  to  buoy  up  a  mif- 
chief,  more  pregnant,  according  to  him,'  than  war,  or  tyranny, 
or  the  moft  atrocious  villany  ?  [vide  p.  viii.]  But  perhaps  he  may 
be  difpofed  modeftly  to  difclaim,  and  lay,  that  he  had  no  chance 
for  immortality,  and  therefore  only  provided  an  antidote,  that 
at  moft  would  not  out!  aft  the  natural  lile  of  the  poifon.  Has  he  not 
then  exerted  all  his  abilities  ?  Il  he  has  not  done  better,  can  we 
thank  him  for  that  ?  Not  to  fay  that  books  of  unequal  merit 
will  be  admired  on  other  accounts  by  different  clafles  of  readers, 
and  that  Charlotte  may  prove  a  favourite  where  Werter  would 
.  have  been  difearded.  Wc  Ihould  not  expert  to  efcape  the  cen- 
forial  judgment  of  our  author,  if  we  were  to  write  a  continua- 
.  tlon  of  the  woman  of  pleafure,  though  it  (hould  be  as  chafie  as 
the  hiftory  of  Jofiph. 

^  But  it  feems  that  a  young  lady,  who  took  refuge  in  volun*  | 
tary  death,  was  found  with  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  under  her 
pillow.  This  the  confeientious  IcrupuloAty  of  our  author  has  | 
'  magnified  into  the  deftrudion  of  individuals,  particularly 
among  the  other  fex.”  And  what  authority  has  the  ftory  itfelf? 
That  of  the  newfpapers  and  magazines  pf  the  day.  But,  ad- 1 
mit  it  be  true,  arid  what  then  ?  Cato  perufed  the  Phasden  of 
Plato  immediately  before"  his  filicide.  VVhoever  brought  this  as 
.  a  charge  againtt  the  ereat  acaderhic  ?  Wc  have  read  indeed  of  a 
philufopher  of  antiquity,  who  enlarged  fo  pathetically  upon  the 
miferics  pf  human  life,  that  his  fcholars,  with  one  content,  fet 
out  for  thefhorc  to  drown  thcxnfclves.  But  the  progeny  of  this 
man  are  long.lince  extin£l  ^  and  a  writer  of  the  piefent  day 
v4vould  be  extremely  puzzled  lo  perfuade  either  you,  or  me,  bv 
llic  moft  eloquent  harangue  in  the  worlds  to  the  ad  of  fuicide. 

Enlighunci 
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Enlightened  ChrifHaas  arc  now  agreed  to  regard  this  a£li6n,  tho^ 
feldom  juftifiable,  as.  not  including  enormous  guilt.  Indeed,  we 
never  heard  but  of  one  argument  calculated  to  fetit  in  that  lights 
and  that  argument  is  worthy  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgatc^s  Ca** 
kndar ;  that  it  is  the  only  fin  of  which  a  man  muft  not  exped 

to  have  tinie  enough  to  repent/' 

But  there  was  a  better  reafon,  than  that  affigned  by^our  au¬ 
thor,  why  he  (hould  not  have  written  a  continuation  of  the 
Gernian  romance.  'Vhc  Sorrows  of  Werter  is  in  point  of  geniaa, 
pathos  and  fublimity,  one  of  the  firft  produ<^ions  of  the  prefent 
century ;  and  a  man  of  moderate  talents  confuhs  ill  his  own 
reputation,  who  tacks  his  produilion  to  a  work  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  eminence.  The  prefent  writer  accordingly  exlibifes  him- 
fclf,  as  wc  have  faid,  with  eafe  and  propriety  j  but  when  he 
comes  in  competition  with  his  original,  like  a  twinkling  and  un¬ 
certain  luminary,  he  hides  his  diminilhed  liead.*'  In  reflec¬ 
tions  he  is  equal  and  amufing,  but  his  dialogue  is  the  nioft  mi- 
fcrably  fupported  of  any  'wc  remember  to  have  read. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

Art.  XIII.  Tal  om  JapanJka  Nationen^ 

A  Speech  concerning  the  Japanefe  ;  deli^*ered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences y  hyC.  P.  Tbunbergy  ^when  he  refigned  the  ojfce'  of  Prejidint* 
Stockholm^ 

^Continued,)  " 

'THE  obfervant  traveller  proceeds  to  mention  fome  other  par- 
ticulars  concerning  the  houfes  of  the  Japanefe.  ^ch 
room  has  two  or  more  windows,  which  begin  near  the  ceilirig 
and  reach  down  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  floor.  They  con- 
fid  of  light  faflies,  which  can  be  put  in  and  taken  out  at  plea- 
fure,  and  Aide  behind  each  other  in  two  grooves  made  for  thia 
purpofe  in  the  beams  above  and  below.  They  are  divided  »|nto 
re(3angular  panes,  which  are  fometimes  forty  in  number;  on 
the  outfide  they  are  covered  with  fine  white,  which. is  feldom 
or  never  oiled,*  and  which  admits  a  good  deal  of  light, 
though  it  prevents  all  prpfpeft  without.  The  roof  projects  far 
beyond  the  houfe,  and  is  fometimes  lengthened  out  with  a 
fraall  feparate  roof,  which  covers,  a  gallery  built  without  the 
houfe  and  before  the  windows.  From  this  fmaller,\pafs  in¬ 
wards  and  downwards  fquare  bits  of  wood,  on  which  mats  in¬ 
tended  for  blinds  made  of  ieeds  are  hung;  thefe  mats  can  be 
rolled  up  or  extended  at  will ;  they  ferve  partly  to  prevent 
palTengers  from  looking  into  the  houfe,  but  chiefly  to  fkreen 
the  paper  windows  from  rain.  The  windows  arc  never 

glazed 
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glazed  ;  nor  did  1  ever  obferve  mother  of  pearl,  or  ihiUs  maria 
ufed'for  this  purpofe/  i 

The  floor  is  always  covered  with  mats,  made  of  a  fine  fort 
of  grafs  (a  juncui)  and  ItufFed  with  rice-ftraw  to  the  thicknefs 
of  three  or  four  inches.  They  are  always  of  the  fame  fize, 
vizi  a  fathom  in  length,  and  half  one  in  breadth.  They  are 
adorned  along  the  Tides  with  a  thin  blue  or  black  band.  It 
was  only  in  the  emperor’s  palace  at  Japan  that  1  faw  mats 
larger  than  the  common  fize.  In  the  meaner  houfes  there  is 
a  part  of  the  room  at  the  further  end  not  covered  with  mats; 
it  ferves  inftead  of  an  antichamber  for  a  place  to  take  the 
ihoes  oflf.  Within,  the  floor  is  raifed  and  covered  with  mats. 
This  is  the  inhabited  part  of  the  houfe  :  it  may  be  divided  into 
feveral  apartments  by  boards.  The  walls  within,  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  are  covered  with  beautiful  thick  paper,  on  which  various 
flowers  are  imprinted,  either  of  green,  yellow,  white,  or  va¬ 
riegated  colours,  and  (ometimes  with  filver  and  gold  intermix¬ 
ed.  The  pafte  they  ufe  to  fatten  it  on  is  made  of  rice,  and,  as  the 
Imoke  during  the  winter  foils  this  tapeftry  very  much,  it  is 
renewed  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  part  of  the  houfe  fronting  the  ftreet  ferves  tradefmen 
and  mechanics  for  their  ftiop,-  and  the  back  'part  only  is  in¬ 
habited.  In  the  room  which  ferves.  for  a  kitchen  there  is  no 
other  hearth  than  a  hole  in  the  niiddle,  furrounded  with  feme 
ftoncs,  .which  rife  no  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  mats  fur- 
round  Ing  them. 

The  hOufe  is  blackened  with  fmoke,  for  there  is  no  chim¬ 
ney  except  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  accidents  from  fire  often 
happen  from  the  vacuity  of  the  mats. 

Every  houfe  has  a  fmall  court,  which  is  often  adorned  with 
portions  of  earth  thrown  up,  and  various  trees,  flirubs,  and 
flower-pots.  Every  houfe  has  alfo  a  room  for  bathing,  com¬ 
monly  on  one  fide  of  the  court.  In  Jeddo,  and  fome  other 
cities,  every  houfe  has  a  ftore-houfe  built  of  ftonc  and  feciirc 
from  fire,  in  which  they  can  fave  ther  property. 

Fire-places  and  ftoves  are  unknown  in  the  whole  country, 
though  the  cold  is  fo  fevere  that  fires  mutt  be  made  in  the 
apartments  from  Odlober  till  March.  The  .fire  is  made  in 
pots  of  copper  with  broad  projcitting  edges,  the  cavity  is  filled 
with  clay  or  afties,  and  in  this  is  laid  w’cll-burned  charcoal. 
This  grate  is  fet  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  fide  of  the  room. 
They  cither  kindle  the  fine  feveral  times  a  day,  or  keep  it  up 
conttantly,  according  to  the  ufe  which  is  ’madelot  the  room. 
Such  fires  arc  however  fubjedl  to  many  inconveniences ;  the 
charcoal  fometimes  fmokes  and  the  room  is  difcolourcd,  and 
the  eyes  fuffer  feverely. 
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The  Japanefe  houfes  have  not,  either  in  the  dtJes  or  the 
country,  the  convenience  or  beauty  of  the  European.  The 
rooms  are  not  fo  cheerful,  nor  in  the  winter  to  warm,  nor  to 
fccure  from  fire,  nor  fo  durable.  The  fern i-tranfparent  paper- 
windows  in  particular  give  them  both  within  and  without  a 
mean  appearance,  ; 

The  public  buildings  are  more  fpaclous,  but  in  the  fame 
ftile.  The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  towers  of  a 
peculiar  appearance,  conflitutes  their  chief  ornament. 

The  cities  are  fome  of  them  very  large.  They  are  feme-  . 
times  furrouhded  with  a  wall  and  foffe,  efpecially  thofe  where 
any  chief  holds  his  court.  The  capital  Jeddo  is  faid  to  be  in 
circumference  twenty-one  hours  walk,  or  about  twenty-one. 
French  leagues.  1  had  an  opportunity  to.furvcy  from  an  emi¬ 
nence  this  fpacious  city,  which  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed,. 
Pekin  in  fize.'  The  ftreets  are  both  ftraight  and  wide ;  they 
are  divided  by  gates  at  cdtain  diftances,  as  in  all  the  other 
cities ;  at  each  gate  there  is  a  very  high  ftaircafe,  from  the  top 
of  which  fires,  which  happen  very  often,  may  be  eafily  difeovered.^ 
Villages  are  diftinguifhed  from  cities  by  having  only  one. 
llreet,  which  is  of  an  incredible  length,  generally  exceeding 
a  mile  and  half,  and  often  to  long,  that  it  requires  feveral  hours, 
totraverfe  them.  They  lie  fomecimes  fo  clofe  to  one  another^ 
that  nothing  but  a  bridge  or  a  brook,  and  a  different  name,  fepa- 
rates  them. 

Correfponding  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  architedfure  is  the. 
fcantinefs  of  houfehold  furniture,  which  however  is  fuch  as 
Dot  a  little  to  contribute  to  convenience,  and  even  to  the- 

Inent  of  the  houfe.  They  have  no  clofets,  bureaus,  cbefts, 
beds,  tables,  chairs,  clock,  looking-glafs,  &c.  Moft  of 
articles  are  neither  ufed  nor  known.  The  foft  mats,- 
n  cover  the  floor,  ferve  for  chairs  and  beds.  At  meal-time 
le  table,  a  foot  (quare,  and  ten  inches  high,  is  fet  before 
perfon.  Upon  holidays  a  foft  mattrefs  ftopped  with  cot-  ^ 
s  laid  upon  the  mats.  Cupboards,  chefls,  bure^us^  and 
>  are  kept  in  a  feparate  room.  Moft  of  the  Eaft  Indian 
ns  fit  crofs-legged,  but  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe  fet  their, 
under  their  body,  and  fo  make  their  heels  ferve  for  a 

..  • 

ith  refpedl  to  the  variety  of  eatables  which  are  found  in  the 
^efe  ifles  and  the  furrounding  fea,  partly  the  produce 
•‘Ure,  and  partly  reared  or  prepared  by  art,  the  country  of 
^  I  am  fpeaking  exceeds  perhaps  all  others  hitherto  difeo- 
•  ^'he  Japanefe  ufe  not  only  whatever  is  itfelf  whole- 
and ,  nourifhing,  but  almoft  every  article- of  the  animal 
k^^getable  kingdoms,  even  poifonous  things,  which  are  fo 
^rej  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe.  All  the  diflies  are  cut  into  fmall 
^g.Rev.  Vol,  Vi.  April  1786.  U  pieces. 
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pieces,  well  drcfled  and  ftufFed,  and  mixed  with  proper  fauce. 
Hence,  every  thing  being  prepared,  no  one  at  the  table  has  the 
trouble  of  cutting  large  dices  and  diftributing  them  among  the 
other  guefts.  At  the  time  of  eating  each  perCon  fets  himfelf 
down  on  the  foft  mat  in  the  ufual  manner.  ■  Before  each  perfon 
is  placed  a  little  fquare  table,  on  which  are  fet  the  things  that  are 
before-hand  dettined  in  the  kitchen  for  each  gueft,  on  the  cleaned 
▼efltl  of  porcelain  or  japanned  wood.  Thefe  veflels  are  tolerably 
large  bafbns,  and  always  provided  with  a  cover#  *  The  firftdifli 
h  fifli  and  filh-foup.  The  foup  is  drank  out  of  cups,  but  the  bits 
6f  meat  arc  taken  up  with  two  lacke^red  (kewers,  which  they 
hold  between  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  ufe  fo  dexter- 
6udy,  that  they  can  take  up  the  fmalleft  grain  of  rice  with 
them,  and  they  ferve  inftcad  of  knife  and  fork.  As  fooii  as 
one  thing  is  dnifhed,  the  difh  is  removed  and  another  fet  in  its 
place.  The  laft  thing  is  brought  in  in  a  blue  porcelain  cup, 
which  is  provided.  The  fervant  who  carries  in  the  meat  falls 
upon  his  knees  when  he  fets  it  down,  and  alfo  when  he  re 
moves  it.  When  a  number  eat  in  company,  they  make  each 
6thfr  profound  bows  before  they  begin.  Women  do  not  eat 
with  the  men,  but  by  themfelves.  Between  every  remove  they 
drink  facki^  or  oil  of  rice,  which  is  poured  out  of  a  tea-kettle 
into  a  faucer  of  varnifhed  wood.  At  this  time  they  eat  fome- 
times  a  quartcr  of  a  hard  boiled  egg  and  with  this  they  empty 
fevcral  faucers.  They  commonly  eat  three  times,  a  day,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  eight. 
Some  eat  without  any  regular  order,  juft  as  they  are  hungry, 
fothat  the  meat  muft  ftand  ready  all  day.  Rice,  which  is  of 
a  very  white  colour  and  excellent  tafte,  fupplies  the  Japanefe 
with  bread  ;  it  is  drefTed  with  the  other  meat.  iWi^-foup,  boiled 
with  fifh  and  onions,  is  univerfally  eaten  and  commonly  at  each 
meal.  Mifo  is  like  lintfeed,  it  is  the  fmall  beans  of  the  doltchst 
ffia. 

Tea  and  oil  of  facki  are  the  only  liquors  of  the  Japanefe, 
a  much  fma^ler  number  than  the  thirfty  Europeans  can  produce. 
They  never  ufe  wine  or  fpirits,  and  will  fcarce  tafte  them  when 
they  are  offered  by  the  Dutch.  ‘The  tafte  of  coffee  is  un¬ 
known  but  to  a*  few  interpreters,*  and  brandy  is  not  among 
theih  a  neceffary  of  life.  They  have  not  yet  allowed  them¬ 
felves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Europeans  who  vifit  them. 
thcr  than  take  from  others  what  may  be  ufeful  or  convenient, 
they  have  pieferved  in  its  purity  an  ancient  mode  of  living, 
left  they  fhould  unawares  introduce  practices  that  may  in 
become  hurtful. 

Sacki  is  a  kind  of  oil  which  they  prepare  from  rice.  I 
tolerably  clear  and  not  unlike  wine,  but  has  a  peculiar 

which  can  fcarce  be*  accounted  very  agreeable.  When  th 
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liquor  is  very  frefh  it  is  vvhitifh ;  but  when  it  is  put  into  a 
fmall  wooden  veflel  it  becomes  very  brown.  This  drink  is 
kept  in  all  the  inns,  as  wine  in  the  taverns  of  Europe,  Itcon- 
ftitutes  their  entertainment  at  feftivals  and  times  of  rejoicing, 
and  it  is  ufed  as  wine  by  perfons  of  diftincftion  at  their  meals. 
The  Japanefe  never  drink  it  cold,  but,  heating  it  in  common 
tea-kettles,  pour  it  out  into  {hallow  cups  of  varnifhed  wood, 
and  take  it  very  warm.  They  very  foon  become  intoxicated  ; 
but  this  palTes  off  in  a*  few  minutes,  leaving  behind  a  fevere 
hcad-ach,  Sacki  is  imported  to  Batavia,  where  it  is  drank 
before  meals  to  whet  the  appetite  ;  the  white  fort,  on  account 
of  its  lefs  difagreeable  tafte,  is  preferred.  Tea  is  ufed  over  all 
the  country  to  allay  thirft.  Hence  a  kettle  with  boiling  w’ater 
and  pulverized  tea  is  kept  over  the  fire  in  every  houfe,  and 
•more  efpecially  in  every  inn.  The  brown  decodtion  is  diluted 
and  cooled  with  cold  water. 

Smoking  of  tobacco  was  not  an  ancient  prailice  in  Japan, 
it  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  Japanefe 
have  no  other  name  for  this  plant ;  both  fexes  fmoke.  The 
quantity  confumed  is  all  reared  in  the  country,  and  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  It  is  divided  into  filaments  almoll  as  fine  as  hair. 
The  pipes  are  fmall,  fcarce  more  than  fix  inches  long;  they 
arc  of  varnilhed  bamboos,  with  head  and  nfiouth-piece  of  cop¬ 
per,  The  head  is  fo  fmall,  that  fcarce  the  third  of  a 
can  be  put  in,  which  is  done  with  the  finger.  A  pipe  is 
finiflied  at  a  few  draughts  ;  it  is  then  emptied  of  the  alhes, 
and  filled  again.  The  fmoke  is  Mown  out  through  both  the 
noftrils  and  mouth.  Perfons  of  diftinefion  ufe  the  following 
apparatus  :  An  oblong  box,  nine  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and 
three  fingers  high,  is  fet  before  every  gueft.  In  this  are  laid 
pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  three  cups  are  fet  at  the  fame  time, 
3II  of  which  are  ufed  in  fmoking.  One  of  thefe  cups,  which 
are  generally  of  thick  porcelain,  is  filled  with  afties,  on  which 
a  live  coal  is  placed  to  light  the  pipe :  the  fecond  ferves  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  alhes,  which  are  ftruck  out  of  the  pipe  when  it  is 
finifhed  ;  it  is  ufual  to  extinguifli  them  by  fpitting  upon  them  : 
the  third  cup  is  ufed  as  a  fpitting-box.  When  vifits  are 
tnade,  this  apparatus  is  the  firft  thing  which  is  prefented,  A 
hox  of  this  kind  is  fometimes  provided  with  a  cover,  which 
Js  fattened  on  with  a  ribband,  and  carried  by  a  fervant,  when 
they  go  to  places  where  they  do  not  expedt  to  be  treated  with 
tobacco.  The  common  people  generally  carry  both  pipes 
.and  tobacco  with  them  when  they  go  out.  The  pipe  is  put 
into  a  cafe,  which  is  ftuck  in  the  girdle  on  the  right  fide. 
The  purfes  for  holding  tobacco  are  fcarce  a  hand  in  length  or 
hrcadih ;  they  are  provided  with  a  flap,,  which  is  fattened  with 
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an  Ivory  hook.  Thefe  purfes  are  fufpended  at  the  girdle  by  a 
filken  firing,  and  a  cornelian,  or  a  piece  of  agate.  They  arc 
generally  made  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  filk,  with  Interwoven 
flowers  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the  fame 
height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of  the  country  is, 
noewithftandingi  more  authentic,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  country  j  and  it  is  fludied,  without  dIftin£lion,  by  all. 
Agriculture,  which  is  confidered  as  the  art  moft  neceflary,  and 
nioft  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom, 
is  no  where  in  the  worid  brought  to  fuch  perfedlion  as  here, 
where  neither  civil  nor  foreign  war,  nor  emigration,  dimi- 
nifties  population ;  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertained, 
either  of  getting  pufleflion  of  other  countries,  or  to  import  the 
vifelefs,  and  often  hurtful  produdllons  of  foreign  lands  ;  but 
w'here  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemployed.  Aftronomy  is  pur- 
fued  and  refpeded  ;  but  the  natives  arc  unable,  without  the 
aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  almanacks,  to  form  a 
true  calendar,  or  calculate  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon 
within  minutes  and  feconds.  Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfedion.  Anatomy  is 
.totally  unknown  ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfed,  intri¬ 
cate,  and  often  fabulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of  me- 
♦  .dicines,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  (kill.  They  ufe  only 
fimples ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  decoc- 
'tions.  They  are  unacquainted  with  compound  medicines. 
Their  phyficians  always,  indeed,  feel  the  pulfe ;  but  they  are 
very  tedious,  not  quitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  befides, 
they  examine  firft  one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood 
w^as  not  driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes,  Befides 
thofe  difeafes  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  the  venereal  difeafe  is  yery  fre¬ 
quent,  which  they  have  only  as  yet  underftood  how  to  alle¬ 
viate  by  decodions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood.  Salivation, 
which  their  phyficians  have  heard  mentioned  by  the  Dutch 
furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely  formidable,  both  to  con- 
dud  and  to  undergo  ;  but  they  received,  with  gratitude  and 
]oy,  the  method  of  cure  by  aqua  mercurialise  which  1  had  the 
fatisfadion  firft  to  inftrud  them  in.  Different  interpreters  ufed 
this  method  as  early  as  the  year  1775  or  1776,  and  perkctly 
reftored,  under  my  diredion,  many,  both  in  Nogafaki  and 
out  of  it.  yurifprudence  is  not  an  .extenfive  ftudy  in  Japan. 
No  country  has  thinner  law-books,  or  fewer  judges.  Expla¬ 
nations  of  the  laws,  and  advocates,  are  things  altogether  un¬ 
known  ;  but  no  where,  perhaps,  aie  the  laws  more  certainly 
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violence.  They  are  very  ftrict,  and  law-fuits  very  {hort.  The 
Japanefe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or  chemiftry,  than  what 
they  have  learned  of  late  years  of  the  Europeans. 

Manufactures  are  much  praClifed  through  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  In  fome  cafes  they  are  inferior,  in  others  they  are  fupe- 
rior,  to  the  beft-wrought  articles  of  European  induftry.  They 
work  very  well  in  copper  and  iron.  Their  fi!ks  and  cottons 
equal,  and  fometimes  exceed,  thofe  wrought  in  India.  Their 
varniflied  wood-ware,  efpecially  the  old,  exceed  every  thing  of 
the  kind  which  other  countries  have  produced. 

Agriculture  is  in  the  higheft  repute.  Notwithftariding  the 
wildnefs  of  the  mountains,  the  foil,  even  of  the  mountains 
themfelvcs,  as  well  as  the  hills,  is  cultivated  up  to  the  very 
top.  They  need  not  there  premiums  and  encouragement ; 
fince,  in  that  country,  the  farmer  is  confidered  as  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  citizen  ;  nor  is  he  opprefled  by  thofe  numerous  burdens 
which,  in  other  countries,  prevent,  and  at  all  times  will  pre¬ 
vent,  the  improvement  of  his  art.  He  is  fubjeCl  to  none  of 
thofe  various  fervices  which,  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
confume  fo  much  of  his.  time  and  his  labour.  His  whole  ob¬ 
ligation  confifts  in  the  neceflity  of  cultivating  his  land.  If  a 
farmer  does  not,  x  every  year,  employ  a  certain  part  of  his 
land,  he  lofes  it,  and  another,  who  is  able,  may  take  it. 
Thus  he  may  employ  his  whole  ftudy  and  time  in  the  care  of 
his  land,  affifted  in  it  by  his  wife  and  children.  There  are 
no  meadows  in  the  whole  country,  but  the  whole  land  is  either 
ploughed  or  planted  ;  and,  no  fpace  being  loft  in  extenfive 
meadows,  for  the  fuppoft  of  cattle,  nor  in  large  and  ufelefs 
plantations  of  tobacco,  nor  in  rearing  grain  of  fecondary  ufe, 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  habitations  and  people,  and 
is  able  to  maintain,  in  plenty,  its  innumerable  inhabitants.  In  ' 
no  part. is  manure  colledfeil  with  greater  induftry;  fo  that  no¬ 
thing,  which  can  be  employ^  for  this  purpofe,'^is  loft.  The 
cattle  are  fed  at  home  all  the  year,  that  every  thing  which 
falls  from  them  may  remain  in  the  yard  ;  and  horfes  upon  the 
road  are  followed  by  old  men  and  children,  for  the  fake  of  their 
dung ;  nay,  even  urine  itfelf,  which  fo  feldom  is  ufed  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  fields  of  Europe,  is  carefully  colledled  in  earthen 
pitchers,  which  are  buried  in  the  ground,  not  only  in  the  vil- 
fages,  but  here  and  there  by  the  lide  of  the  high  road.  7'he 
nianure,  thus  fcrupuloufly  collcdted,  is  ufed  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  any  other  country.  The  Japanefe  does  . 
not  carry  out  his  dunghill,  either  in  winter  or  in  fummer,  ‘into 
his  fallows,  to  be  dried  by  a  burning  fun,  and  to  lofe  llrengtli 
hy  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fait  and  oils,  but  he  fubmiu 
to  the  difagreeable  tafle  of  mixing  various  forts  of  dung,  and 
the  refufe  of  the  kitchen,  with  urine  and  water,  till  it  forms 
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an  uniform  thin  pafte,  which  he  carries  out  in  two  large 
buckets  to  his  field,  and' waters  the  plant,  liow  grown  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches,  by  means  of  a  ladle,  taking  car,e  that 
the  moifture  fliall  penetrate  to  the  root.  By  this  method  of 
manuring,  and  by  affiduous  weeding,  the  fields  are  kept  fo 
pcrfedlly  free  of  weeds,  that  the  moft  (harp-fighted  will  Icarce 
be  able  to  difeover,  in  a  journey  of  feveral  days,  a  ftrange  plant 
among  the  crops.  The  pains  taken  by  the  farmer,  to  till  even 
the  parched  fides  of  the  mountains,  exceeds  belief.  Though 
the  fpot  (hould  not  be  above  a  yard  fquare,  he  will  raife  a  Hone* 
wall  in  the  declivity,  fill  it  within  with  earth,  and  manure  and 
fow  rice,  or  plant  fome  vegetable. 

A  thoufimd  fuch  beds  adorn  almoft  every  hill,  and  give 
them  an  appearance  which  furprifes  the  fpedlator.  Rice  is  the 
principal  grain.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  fel- 
dom  ufed.  .The  batata  is  the  moft  abundant  and  agreeable 
root.  Several  forts  of  beans  and  peas  are  planted  in  great 
quantities ;  as  alfo  muftard>  from  the  feeds  of  which  they  ex- 
prefs  oil  for  lamps ;  its  yellow  flowers  conftitute  the  ornament 
of  whole  fields. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o,  or 
660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  according  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  fo  that  fome  years  confift  of 
tweJvc,  and  others  of  thirteen  months  ;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  year  falls  out  in  February  or  March.  They  have  no 
weeks  confifting  of  feven  days,  or  of  fix  working  days  and  a 
holiday ;  but  the  firft  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for 
a  holiday.  On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year’s- 
day  they  go  round  to  wifh  one  another  a  new  year,  with  their 
whole  families,  clad  in  white  and  blue  checquered,  their  ho¬ 
liday  drefs ;  and  they  reft  almoft  the  whole  of  the  firft  month. 
The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  hours ;  and  in  this  divifion 
they  are  direded  the  whole  year  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun.  They  reckon  fix  o’clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  like- 
wife  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  Midday  and  midnight  are  al¬ 
ways  at  nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks,  or  hour-glafles, 
but  with  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted  together  like 
ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the  match  is  burnt  to 
a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain  portion  of  time  elapfed,  no¬ 
tice  is  given,  during  the  day,  by  ftriking  the  bells  of  the 
temples;  and  in  the  night,  by  the.  watchmen  ftriking  two 
boards  againft  one  another.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a 
year  old  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap¬ 
pen  at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid  ‘  ceremony  of 
trampling  on  images  reprefenting  the  crofs,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  her  child.  The  images  are  of  melted  copper,  and 
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arc  faid  to  be  fcarce  a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  in¬ 
tended  to  imprefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chriftian 
doftrine,-and  the  Portugueze,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it 
there ;  and  alfo  to  difeover  whether  there  is  any  remnant  of 
it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is  performed  in  the  places  where 
the  Chriftians  chiefly  refided.  In  Nogafaki  it  lafts  four  days  ; 
then  the  images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every  perfon, 
except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  attendants,  even  the 
fmalleft  child,  muft  be  prefent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch  are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on 
the  image»  Overfeers  are  appointed  in  every  place,  which  af- 
femble  the  people  in  companies,  in  certain  houfes,  call  over 
the  name  of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able  to  walk, 
have  their  feet  placed  upon  it ;  older  perfons  pafs  over  it  from 
one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

-  [  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ]  ' 
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Art.  14.  yohttfon^%  Laurel:  or  Conteji  of  the  Poets.  A  Poem.  4to. 

.  IS.  Hooper.  1785.  London. 

OF  all  men  the  mofl  adroit  is  he  who  eloquently  expofes  his  own 
follies.  We  honour  the  petulant  man  who  declaims  againft  ill- 
humour  ;  the  covetous,  when  he  expofes  the  folly  of  avarice ;  and  above 
ill  the  hackney  fcribbler,  who  ridicules  fuch  as  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  temporary  fubjeds.  The  manner  in  which  our  author  charadter- 
ifes  his  poets  is  curious.  ^ 

‘  Next  Tickcl  came,  whofe  elegiac  flow 
Melts  every  heart  to  pleafure  and  to  woe.* 

Pray,  how  came  our  author  acquainted  with  Tickel’s  elegiac  fonu  ? 
Has  he  not  unluckily  miftaken  the  author  of  Anticipation  and  the 
friend  of  Addifon  for  the  fame  perfon  ?  Next  Coleman  comes. 

‘He  mounts  on  Pegafus  and  fiy  afar. 

Like  man  when  r.ding  furious  to  the  war.* 

Coleman  is  however  rejedled. 

‘  Apollo  pleas’d,  exclaim’d,  ‘  You’ve  gain’d  a  name. 

And  want  no  laurel  to  fecure  your  fame.’ 

The  fame  cogent  reply  recurs  in  bar  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Sheridan/ 

‘  What!  cries  Apollo;  and  fhali  Briniley  aim 
To  gain  the  wreath,  who  ne'er  fhali  want  a  name  ?** 

U  4  ‘  If 
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If  wc  were  to  form  our  judgment  from  Johnfon's  Laurel,  and  fome 
other  rhyming  produttions  which  have  lately  paffed  under  our  examin- 
atloa,  we  (liould  fay,  that  an  indifpenfable  requifite  in  a  good  poet 
was  to  violate  the  moll  known  roles  of  grammar  in  every  page. 

Art.  15.  Lubifif  a  Poem,  Founded  on  a  true  Story,  4tO.  is.  Debrctt, 

1785.  London. 

This  IS  a  very  melancholy  ftory  indeed.  A  young  (hepherd  tells 
his  tale  of  love  to  a  (hepherdefs  with  many  ilrokes  of  the  pathetic. 
For  inllancc, 

‘  His  ruddy  cheeks  fwcird  up  to  bear 
The  tender,  fympathetic  tear.’ 

Phillis  is  however  deaf  to  his  entreaties.  Nor  is  he  more  fuccefsful  in 
moving  the  general  compaflion. 

*  For  thofe  too  old  to  dance  regale 
With  oaten  cakes  and  nut-brown  ale.’ 

»  • 

,  For  a  moment,  however,  he  imagines  himfelf  cured. 

<  No  more  on  Phillis  fix’d  his  eye. 

His  heart’s  divorc’d,  unknit  love's  tie.’ 

He  travels.  He  comes  home  again ;  and  his  eye  is  (truck  with  the 
fight  of  a  funeral  proceffion. 

‘  With  llow-pac’d  fteps  the  Ihepherds  tread. 

Exclaiming  loud,  our  beauty’s  dead. 

Phillis  I  thought  the  only  one. 

Yes  Lubin,  but  alas  (he’s  gone !’ 

The  confequcnccs  are  fatal.' 

*  Slow  beating  pulfe,  fail  flowing  heart. 

The  fpirit  trembling  to  depart.  ’ 

All,  all  declare*  the  moment  nigh 
*  That  wafts  him  ’yond  th’  etherial  (ky.’ 

The  poem  it  feems  was  written  at  Brighthclmflonc :  and  if  we  might 
venture  a  conjedlure  at  its. author,  we  (hould  give  it  to  the  tender  and 
celebrated  taylor,  who,  as  it  appears  by  the  advertifements  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  is  a  veteran  brother  of  the  quill. 

.Art.  1 6.  ^  Poem  on  the  Happtnefs  of  America^  addrejfed  to  the  Citizens 
of  the  UnUed  States,.  By  David  Humphreys^  Efquire,  410.23.  New¬ 
bury. 

Had  this  performance,  which  contains  near  1 200  lines,  been  in  profe, 
it  might  have  induced  us  to  have  gone  through  it ;  for  the  fubjed  is 
not  a  bad  one ;  but  ftich  is  the  misfortune  of  the  age,  that  every  man 
i who  can  write  in  rhyme  and  make  verfes  conceives  himfelf  a  poet; 
whereas  true  poetry  is  a  gift,  and  pofTefles  a  glow  of  imagination  which 
the.poetafters  of  the  prefent  time  have  not  an  idea  of. 

After  this  cenfurc,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  give  the  reader  a 
fpec^en  of  ’fquire  Humphreys’  poetical  abilities.  The  following  then 
is  part  of  General  Wafhington’s  tare  well,  on  quitting  the  army. 

*  Farewell  to  public  life,  to  public  care, 

«  Now  1  with  peace  to  happier  feenes  repair. 

And,  oh,  my  country,  may’ll  thou  ne’er  forget 
Thy  bands  vidlorious,  and  thy  honed  debt ! 
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If  aught  which  proves  thy  rights  to  me  arc  dear. 

Gives  me  a  claim  to  fpcak — thy  fons  to  hear— 

On  them  I  call - Compatriots  dear  and  brave^ 

Thcfc  warning  truths  deep  in  your  bofoms  grave. 

To  guard  your  facred  rights — be  juft  I  be  wifii ! 

There  all  your  blifs ;  there  all  your  glory  lies/ 

FOLITICAU 

A*T.  1 7.  A  Politicai  Serm$n  ;  preached  before  a  R — /  H^—ble 
on  the  firfl  Day  of  the  prefent  Meeting  of  P-  -  ■  /.  Bv  the  rew^f^ 
Shade  of  Patriotijm  and  Public  Virtue.  4to.  is,  Hookhaou  Lon- 
don,  17S6. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  of  infinite  dullnefs  fhould  fo  often 
attempt  to  diftinguifh  thcmfelves  by  jenx  d'tfprits^  and  to  illuftrate 
trutli,  not  in  the  fober  paths  of  plain  reafon,  beft  fuited  to  the  ilowne6 
of  their  capacities,  but  by  the  playful  follies  of  imagination.  If  there 
be  a  fubjed  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  genuine  wit  and  Imi* 
mour,  it  is  that  of  making  religious  indifference  and  fcepticifm,  whk^ 
is  the  aim  of  this  fermon,  an  objed  of  ridicule.  We  ftall  only  add, 
that  our  author  does  not  inherit  the  talents  of  Swft, 

MfSCELLATlEOUS. 

Art.  x8.  Letters  from  Morf,  Racine,  theelder^  to  his  Son  M.  Rmdm^ 
the  younger,  •when  a  Youth,  isfe.  Stockdale,  1785. 

Thefe  letters  breathe  a  fpirit  of  parental  tendernefs  and 
and  tend  to  improve  the  heart  by  touching  it  nearly.  They  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  perufal  of  children,  and  as  fiick  we  are  not  to  expe& 
them  to  difplay  genius  or  originality.  There  are  a  few  parcicidars 
in  them  lelative  to  the  death  of  M.  Racine^~  the  elder,  not  geiiecaB|r 
known. 

Art.  19.  Bibliotheca  Uni^verfalis  SeleSla.  A  Catalo^e  of  Books*, 
dent  and  modern,  in  •various  Languages  aud  faculties.,  and  upon  almojt 
ensery  Branch' of  Science  and  Polite  Literature  ;  including  an  exter^^vt 
ColleBion  of  Claffcal,  Critical^  and  Philological  Learning  i  colleSed^ 
for  the  moft  Part,  in  Germary  and  the  Netherlands :  Methodically  dU 
geftfd,  *with  a  View  to  render  it  ujeful  to  Students,  Golle&ors,  and 
orarians  t  To  •which  is  added,  an  Index  of  Authors,  Interpreters^ 
Editors.  Which  •will  he  fold  by  Audion,  by  Samuel  Paterfon,  at  bis 
Great  Room,  in  King-Street,  Consent -Gar den,  London,  on  Monday,  May 
8,  1766,  and  the  Thirtif*ve  following  Days.  8vo.  js.  6d.  bound 
and  lettered.  Sold  by  the  Author. 

A  catalogue  of  the  kind  with  that  before  us  has  been  long  wanted. 
But  few  men  are  in  pofreiTion  of  abilities  equal  to  fuch  a  tafic ;  and 
ftill  fewer  of  the  patience  neceffary  for  completing  it.  Mr.  Patferfon^'a 
love  of  literature,  and  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  has  in¬ 
duced  him  to  undertake  this  drudgery,  and  to  execute  h;  and  une 
think  fuccefsfully  ;  and  the  prefent  work  will  be  of  important  ufe  to 
the  diligent  ftudent  and  curious  inquirer.  The  proper  arrangemecR 
of  Ictteis  is  DOW  before  them ;  and,  to  render  the  prefent  cacalogac 
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snore  ufeful  to  ftadents,  colledors,  and  librarians,  is  fubjolned  an  in* 
dex  of  autbprs,  interpreters,  and  editor^.  We  could  have  wifhed  that 
the  author's  labours,  in  this  way,  had  met  with  better  encouragement, 
than,  we  are  informed  by  his  fenlible  preface,  they  have  done. 
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OPPOSITION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


IT  is  remarked  by  llrangers  as  well  as  natives,  that,  for.  more  than 
a  year  pad,  a  profound  filence  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
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a  year  pad,  a  profound  dlence  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  a  cool  acquiefcence  in  the  meafures  of  the  miniftry, 
except  in  one  indance  (the  diop-tax)  has  prevailed  in  England. 
What  is  commonly  called  politics,  unlefs  perfonal  fatire  be  blended 
with  fpeculatioh,  has  become  an  indifferent  fubjeft  both  in  conver- 
fation  and  in  reading.  Periodical  pamphlets,  the  common  vehicles 
of  faction,  are  circulated  with  difficulty,  and  read  with  negligence ; 
many  of  the  mod  zealous  tribunes  of  the  people  have  fubmitted  the 
fafcii  to  the  fciptre ;  the  city  of  London,  formerly  the  centre  and  the 
foul  of  oppofition,  warmly  fupports  the  court ;  even  the  coffee-houfes, 
once  the  receptacles  of  malecontents  or  the  (hops  of  fedition,  are  only 
frequented'by  men  of  pleafure,  who  prefer  the  joys  of  the  table  and 
convivial  hilarity,  to  eager  and  warm  difputations  concerning  mini* 
derialids  and  the  oppofition. 

Such  political  tamenefs,  acquiefcence,  or  dupor,  is  the  more  ex- 
‘  traprdinary,  when  we  confider  the  warm  and  zealous  temper  of  the 
Englilh  nation,  and  review  the  expreilions  of  it  in  the  former  pe* 
riods  of  our  hidory.  Ever  fince  the  minidry  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  *fome  fhort  intervals  excepted,  the  tide  of  popularity  has  run 
agaihd  the  court.  The  prefs,  thie  theatre,  and  even  the  pulpit, 
breathed  the  language  of  dilloyalty  ;  the  wit,  genius,  and  knowledge 
of  the  nation  were  direfted  againd  the  minidry  ;  and  writings  on  the 
fide  of  liberty  or  fadion  were  read  with  avidity,  and  procured  ap- 
plaufe  to  authors  who  never  could  have  expeded  fame  on  any  other 
fubjed.  ’ 

Perhaps  fome  events  have  happened  of  late  years  which  may  ferve 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  The  two  political  parties  which 
formerly  divided  Great  Britain,  and  attached  all  the  inhabitants  to 
one  fide  or  another,  are  now  completely  diffolved.  The  effeft  of 
their  druggie  and  collifion  (though  ambition  was  the  objed  of  both) 
has  been  me  eilablidimcnt  of  our  excellent  and  happy  conditution. 

'  •  From 
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From  natural’ as  ivell* as  accidental  caufes,  thefe  parties  continued 
after  that  fortunate  event,  though  not  with  their  former  regular  and 
fyftcmatic  fpirit ;  they  have  now  entirely  ceafed  to  operate,  and  whig 
and  tory  are  become  merely  nominal  diftinSions*  While  party* 
diftindlions  of  whig  and  tory/  '  faid  the  Hon.  Mr.  Greenville,  high 
church  and  low  church  fubfilted,  the  nation  was  indeed  divided  ,  but 
each  fide  held  an  opinion  for  which  they  would  have  hazarded 
every  thing ;  for  both  adled  from  principle  :  If  there  were  fome  who 
fought  to  alter  the  conilitution,  there  were  others  who  would  have 
(hed  their  blood  to  preferve  it  from  violation :  if  divine  heredi> 
tary  right  had  its  partifans,  there  were  multitudes  to  (land  up  for 
the  fuperior  fan6lity  of  a  title  founded  on  an  ad  of  parliament,  and 
the  confent  of  a  free  people.  But  now  all  public  principles,  as  well 
as  the  party  names  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed,  are  deftroyed.** 
In  the  Britilh  government  at  prefent  we  have  not  parties,  but  fac¬ 
tions  ;  principle  has  been  facrificed  to  perfonal  attachment ;  and 
inviolate  fidelity  to  a  particular  combination,  fubilituced  as  the  tell  of 
a  fair  public  charader. 

A  bond  of  political  or  moral  union,  though  reared  on  vflender 
foundations,  is  refpcdable,  and  may  be  ufeful :  it  direds  the  current 
of  paifions  and  purfuits  to  a  certain  point :  And,  by  preferviog  aa 
uniformity  of  condud,  the  leaders  of  a  nation  may  draw  the  ma!« 
titude  along  with  them.  But  the  late  American  war,  and  the 
changes  which  have  followed  it,  have  broke  this  charm,  and  laid 
open  the  fecret  of  (latefmen  and  politicians  to  the  public  eye.  The 
frequent  defertipns  from  party  to  party,  merely  for  the  fake  of  in- 
terell ;  the  coalitions  of  the  fiercell  foes  to  divide  the  fpoils,  and. 
plunder  the  commonwealth  ;  the  public  avowal  of  fome  men,  fe* 
conded  by  the  correfpondent  pradice  of  others,  “  that  they  would 
bear  a  part  in  any  adminiftration  have  led  the  people  to  believe , 
that  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 'office  .were  the  objed  of  all 
parties,  and  lelTened  or  deftroyed  their  wonted  zeal  in  public  affairs.. 
The  vidory  too  acquired  by  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  conili- 
totion,  by  the  dilTolution  of  the  lad,  and  the  eledioh  of  the  'pre¬ 
fent  parliament ;  the  growing  pofperity  of  the  nation  ever  fince  the 
peace ;  the  popularity  of  a  minifter,  who,  though  not  very  vigorous 
or  efficient  in  his  meaiures,  is  well  informed  in  his  plans,  and  trad* 
ble  in  his  condud  ;  and,  above  all,  the  rile  of  the  jheks^  that  great 
barometer  of  the  nation ;  have  produced  fuch  a  profound  internal 
calm,  that  England  is  at  prefent  more  free  from  political  murmur* 
ings  and  machinations  than  the  defpotic  kingdom  of  France. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  permanent  in  this  country.  Vurlumot' 
mutabile  femper  Anglia,  Though  in  fome  periods  dead  to  their  glory, 
the  Englilh  have  been  always  alive  to  their  intereff.  Notwithffand* 
log  the  advantages  which  Englifh  manufadurers  and  traders  at  pre¬ 
fent  enjoy  over  foreign  nations,  by  their  being  in  poffeffion  of  greater 
capitals,  by  the  minute  divifions  of  labour,  and  from  their  being 
accullomed  to  habits  of  induilry  ;  it  is  evident  that  a  national  debt  of 
280  milHonr  muff  operate  in  the  long  run,  muff,  be  felt  through, 
•every  vein  of  the  ftate,  and  preponderate  over  all  thefe  advantages. 
If  Mr.  Pitt  wiihes,  therefore^  to  ered  a  monumcAt  to  his  memory,. 
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jDore  durable  and  permanent  than  brafsor  marble;  let  him  quiet  the 
apprehenfions  of  all  the  intelligent  and  provident  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  and  give  a  freih  circulation  to  induftry,  by  making  it 
the  obje^  of  his  minidry  to  diminifh  the  public  debts.  Such  a 
magnificent  and  beneficial  undertaking  is  more  fuited  to  a  youth, 
ful  mind  than  to  a  veteran  in  politics;  and  its  extreme  difficulty 
will  only  render  it  a  more  dcfirable  obje^  to  that  true  ambition 
which  is  connefted  with  public  ipirit.  The  experience  of  former 
times  is  fufiicient  to  convince  us,  that,  from  the  indolence,  intereft- 
cdnefs,  and  improvidence  of  ftatefmen,  who  feldom  a6l  but  from  the 
'prclTurc  of  the  moment,  fuch  a  confummation^  though  de^voutly  to  he 
nhijhidfor^  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  power  be  exerted,  will  be  for- 
warded  by  a  reludlant  hand,  and  advance  by  flow  degrees. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Since  the  periotl  that  we  had  firft  recourfe  to  the  pernicious  ex- 
pedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the  reduflion  of  the  public  debt  in 
times  of  peace  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation 
in  times  of  war.  On  the  laft  day  of  December,  1697,  the  debts  of 
great  Britain  amounted  to  twenty-one  millions  and  fomewhat  more 
than  a  half;  In  four  years,  five  millions  of  it  was  paid  off ;  a  greater 
redudlion  than  has  ever  fince  been  brought  about  in  fo  fliort  a 
period  of  time. 

*  The  war  which  began  in  1702  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  on  the  31ft  of  December,  I7»4»  the  public  debts 
amounted  to  fifty-three  millions  and  nearly  700,000  pounds.  By  the 
fnbfcription  into  the  South  Sea  fund,  they  increafed  two  millions 
more.  The  reduction  of  that  debt  began  in  1723;  and,  during  a 
profound  peace  of  feventeen  years,  the  whole  fum  paid  off  was  only 
eight  millions. 

When  the  Spanifh  war  which  began  in  1739,  and  the  French  war, 
which  fobn  followed,  were  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chi- 
polle,  in  174B,  the  public  debts  amoun'ted  to  feventy -eight  millions. 
The  nation  enjoyed  feven  years  peace ;  but,  even  under  the  prudent 
and'patriotic  adminiflration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  lefs  than  fix  millions 
was  paid  off. 

In  1 764,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  former  war,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- nine  millions  and  a  half.  On 
the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  millions  ;  fo  that  the  whole  debt  paid  off,  during  a 
profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  amounted  to  ten  millions. 

Our  intention  in  this  (ketch  has  been  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  amazing  difproportion  between  the  debts  contracted  in  war,  and 
the  fums  paid  off  in  the  times  of  peace.  Much  Icfs  than  a  million  a 
year,  communibus  anttis^  is  all  that  has  been  difeharged  of  the  national 
debt,  in  the  moft  profperous  and  peaceable  times.  From  experiments 
in  politics  wc  reaion  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  as  well  as  from 
experiments  in  ph^cs^  that,  if  nothing  extraordinary  or  preterna¬ 
tural  intervenes,  the  future  will  correfpond  to  the  paft. 

The  furplus '  of  the  revenues  of  the  prefent  year  has  not  corref- 
ponded  to  the  expectations  of  the  nation.  But  allowing  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  country  to  continue,  and  the  calculation  of  the  mi* 
•  niftcr 
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olfter  to  be  juft  ;  allowing  the  annual  furplus  of  a  million  of  the 
public  revenue  over  the  public  expenditure }  what  arc  we  to  expe^ 
from  a  plan  which  requires  twenty-eight  years  to  bring  it  to  fuch 
maturity  as  confiderably  to  diminifh  the  national  debt  ?  This  nation 
never  has  enjoyed,  and,  from  our  natural  and  unavoidable  rivalOup 
with  France,  never  can  enjoy,  twenty-eight  years  of  peace. 

To  talk  of  a  fund  faertd^  unalitnabUy  and  foltly  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpofe,  is  to  fpeak  the  language  of  inexperience.  Mr.  Pitt  is  non 
immortal  as  a  man,  much  lefs  as  a  minifter.  One  parliament  can  undo 
what  another  parliament  has  done.  A  new  miniftry  will  be  proud  as 
well  as  happy  to  overturn  the  fine  fpun  fehemes  and  projc^ls  of  their 
predecefTors ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  hand  of  adminiilration 
will  immediately  lay  hold  of  this  faertd  and  unalienable  fund,  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  government.  The  people  will  confent 
with  plcafure  to  be  lightened  of  a  prefen t  load  ;  the  additional  ex- 
pences  will  be  railed  by  the  old  pradice  of  funding,  and  new  bur¬ 
dens  be  laid  upon  the  Moulders  ot  polterity. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  HASTINGS. 

From  the  indefatigable  alTiduity  with  which  the  charges  agalnft  Mr. 
Haftings  have  been  publifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  month,  the  general 
attention  is  obvioufly  engrofled  by  our  affairs  in  India.  And  thefe 
are  become  of  too  much  confequence  in  the  aggregate  of  our  national 
credit  and  refources ;  too  interefting,  from  the  prodigious  patronage 
they  involve  ;  and  too  ferioufly  conneded  with  the  charaders  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  large  and  rei'pedable  body  of  individuals  ;  not  to  make  an 
impreffion  in  proportion  as  they  are  known.  But,  though  we  allow 
to  Mr.  Burke  the  merit  of  commanding  the  public  attention  to  a 
vaft  body  of  fads,  which  might  otherwiie  have  efcaped  obfervation; 
the  colouring  they  neceffarily  affijme,  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  Rated;  the  forcible  and  fpeobus  manner  in  which  they  are 
put,  by  means  of  a  iuperior  elocution  ;  and  a  variety  of  alleviating 
clrcumftances,  which  could  not  be  coupled  with  dired  unqualified 
accufations  ;  are  circumilances  which  our  readers  ought  not  to  omit^ 
in  deciding  fo  important  a  queftion. 

Far  from  wilhing,  in  any  degree,  to  anticipate  that  defence  which 
Mr.  Haftlngs  will  certainly  produce,  in  whatever  ftjjge  of  the  bu- 
finefs  it  is  moll  proper,  we  are  anxious,  only  from  an  impartial  re¬ 
gard  to  the  credit  of  candid  inquiry  and  public  jullice,  that  no 
violent  opinions  Ihould  be  prematurely  entertained  on  either  fide ; 
that  charges  thus  ferious  and  important  Ihould  not  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  the  cleared  evidence ;  and  that,  for  want  of  due  confideration, 
the  mere  appearance  may  not  be  fubftituted  for  the  reality  of  guilt. 

Malice  prepenfe,  in  law,  in  equity,  and  in  common  fenfe,  inva¬ 
lidates  the  molt  plaufiblc  accufations.  Many,  who  are  altogether 
neuter  in  the  iffue,  concur  with  others  in  opinion,  that  pique  is  not 
the  Icaft  adive  principle  in  this  impeachment.  The  circumftanccs 
arc  numerous,  and  of  great  variety,  which  have  rendered  the  admi¬ 
niilration  of  Governor  Haftings  a  fubjed  of  much  altercation.  It 
tn^ght  be  deemed  ralh  to  affirm  that  all  the  imputations,  with  which 
his  political  condud  in  that  fituation  of  high  trull  and  refponfibility  is 
loaded,  have  no  other  foundation  than  perlbnal  animofity  :  but  thpt 
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no  feelings  of  this  kind  have  been  indulged,  or  intermingled  them, 
ielves  with  the  liatement  which  has  been  made,  few,  even  of  Mr. 
Burke's  friends,  will  pofitively  alledge.  Suppofing  the  whole  affair 
to  originate  in  the  immaculate  fource  of  modern  patriotifm;  the 
paffionate  language Mn  which  it  was  frequently  menaced,  and  the 
many  violent  unqualified  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Haftings,  where  it 
was  hot  in  his  power  to  reply,  exafperated  hi?  adherents,  and 
tempted  them  to  defend  him  in  fuch  a  torrent  of  invedlive  as  muff 
haVc  put  a  much  greater  ftoic  than  Mr.  Burke  out  of  temper.  Pro¬ 
voked  or  galled  by  his  adverfaries,  he  folemnly  pledged  himfelf  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  the  nation,  and  even  to  God,  that  he  would 
impeach  Mr.  Mailings.  .Thus  circumftanced,  a  man  of  much  flronger 
serves  and  with  fenfibilities  Icfs  irritable  might  have  been  precipitated 
into  meafures,  which,  on  cool,  deliberate,  and  unbialTed  refledion,  he 
would  himfelf  have  been  the  firft  to  condemn. 

The  decifion  of  this  point  is  rendered  peculiarly  delicate  by  the 
different  manner  in  which  it  feems  to  affed  the  two  parties,  who  at 
prefent  divide  the  nation.  Such  is  the  bias  which  miflead  the  minds 
of  mod  men,  fo  llrangely  are  they  warped  by  intereft,  influence  or  at¬ 
tachment  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  all  quellions,  adopted  with  vio¬ 
lence  or  urged  with  obllinacy  by  either,  come  before  the  public  in  a 
very  queftionable  (hape.  It  is  at  lead  not  difflcult  to  penetrate  the 
views  of  oppofition  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr:  Mailings.  They 
owe  fuch  difappointment  to  the  prefent  miniflry  and  parliament  as 
will  not  foon  be  forgiven.  An  idea  has  been  induflrioufly  propa¬ 
gated,  that  the  riches  of  India  have  deluged  and  corrupted  the  Britifh 
mnate,  and  that  the  prefent  majority  in  the  Moufe  of  Commons 
bwes  a  confiderable  portion  of  its  ftrength  to  the  creatures  of  the 
Company,  or  the  flavesof  Mr.  Haftines.  Prefuming,  therefore,  that 
the  politics  of  government  are  interefted  in  the  protedion  of  Mr. 
Mailings,  the  fligma  of  conniving  with  fuch  enormities  as  are  in 
charge  againll  him  is  eagerly  expeded  by  the  party. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  4on  the  evidence  by  which  thefe 
charges  are  fupported.  Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
for  that  artful  colouring  with  which  many  of  the  fads  are  certainly 
detailed.  Strong  language,  bold  aflertions,  fpecious  furmife,  fophi- 
ilical  reafoning,  and  even  plaufible  inferences,  or  the  moll  ingenious 
conflrudions,  arc  altogether  diftind  from  plain,  dired  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  charged,  which  has  not 
already  undergone  an  open  and  minute  difeuflion.  The  papers  in 
reference  are,  in  many  inllanccs,  as  equivocal  as  voluminous:  i^nd 
the  matters  at  jfluc  are  at  leaft  as  ftrongly  denied  by  one  party  as  they 
arc  affirmed  by  the  other.  Moll  people  have  even  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  cafes  of  Cheit  Sing,  Shaw  Allum,  the  royal  family  and 
country  of  Oude,  the  Rana  of  Ghod,  the  Rohilla  and  Marratta  war, 
which  arc  by  far  the  blackell  and  moll  formidable  in  the  catalogue. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Though  the  charges  were  fubflantiated  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  cavil,  how  are  they  to  be  applied  or  brought  home 
to  Mr.  Mailings  ?  Was  he  not  empowered  with  the  iole  right  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  on  the  Hate  of  affairs  thus  fubmitted  to  his  management; 
and  accommodating  his  meafures  according  to  the  refult  of  that 
judgment,  w'hatcvcr  it  was,  w'hether  properly  or  improperly  formed? 
And  may  not  many  of  the  outrages,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  perpe¬ 
trated, 
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trated,  be  defended  on  this  general  principle*  that  the  difeafes  of  the 

natural  body,  often  make  it  neceflar/ 
to  facri&qs  a  part  for  the  whole.  However  the  validity  of  the 
charges  (liOuld  be  determined,  it  will  Hill  be  competent  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  that  refponfibility  under  which  the;  late  governor- 
geqcral  afted  ;  how  far  the  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of 
his  B\eafares  may  be  deemed  anfwcrable  for  their  own  mifcondufl  ; 
and  what  are  the  fpecific  nature  of  all  thofe  various  contingencies^ 
which,  in  i:n  adminiftration  fofingularly  extenfive  and  complicated  as 
jthat  of  India,  are  inevitable. 

Thus,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  nature,  neceility  and  confe- 
quences  of  that  folemn  impeachment  which  is  now  in  procefs  before 
the  Britifh  parliament,  the  public  would  do  well  to  confider  maturely, 
die  temper  in  which  it  has  originated,  the  political  effeft  it  is  intended 
to  produce,  the  truth  of  the  articles  committed,  and  their  relevancy 
to  couftitute  a  criminal  accufation. 


THE  UNITED  PROVINCES. 


Some  events  in  hiftory  are  inftrudting,  and  fome  extremely  diverting. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  Grand  Monarque 
ftretched  forth  a  bold  arm  to  conquer  the  Dutch,  and  fubvert  their 
republic,  they  formed  ihe  magnanimous  refolution  to  abandon  Hol¬ 
land,  and  explore  an  afylum  for  liberty  in  their  fettlements  in  India. 
Who  could  have  predidled  that,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century, 
they  would  dourt.  the  alliance  of  the  French  king ;  fubmit  their  free¬ 
dom  to  a  tyrant ;  and  kifs  the  hand  that  is  raifed  to  crufh  the  vitals 
of  their  conftitution  ?  The  monarch  of  France  was  looked  upon  by 
their  grandfathers,  and  even  by  their  fathers,  as  the  beajl^  nxjitb  the 
/even  heads  and  the  ten  horns^  foretold  in  the  Revelations ;  and  the 
children  fall  down  and  worfhip  himj  The  magiftrates  of  Holland, 
burning  a  portrait  of  King  William,  and  inviting  a  company  of 
French  comedians  to  their  city,  reminds  us  of  a  favourite  idea  of 
Bifhop  Butler’s,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  fubjeft  to  fits  of. 
frenzy  and  lunacy ;  and  of  the  old  obfervation,  “  S^uos  Deus 
firdere  pn^  'dementat^  A  feftlefs  and  intriguing  nation,  by  infinu-.^ 
ating  their  fentiments  and  introducing  their  manners  among  the  Dutch,, 
are  preparing  the  way  for  their  fubjedtion  ;  while  the  infatuated  peo- 

f)le  accelerate  their  own  dcftru£lion,  and,  like  a  bird  charmed,  fall 
pontaneoufly  into  the  mouth  of  the  ferpent.  Nothing  can  be  more, 
truly  ludicrous  than  the  new  nietamorphofis  that  will  take  place;. 
mynheer  transformed  into  monjteur  ;  a  Dutch  fro^  into  a  French  ma^ 
dame ;  Ntc  Frog  and  Leuuis  Baboon  walking  hand-in  hand,  and  fmell* 
ing  at  the  ’  fame  nofegay,  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  !  Baeoti^ 
and  Batavia,  the  Thebans  and  the  Dutch,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to 
one  another.  The  former  were  the  dulleft,  the  Hupidell,  and  the  moft 
intcrefied  people  of  antiquity ;  as  the  latter  are  in  modern  times, 
Thebes  gave  birth  to  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas ;  Holland  produced 
the  De  Wits.  Baeotia  could  bosH  of  a  Pindar  ;  Batavia  of  an  Eraf* 
xnus  and  a  Grotius.  In  fome  things,  however,  the  parallel  fails. 
The  former  refifted  the  progrefs  of  the  king  of  Maceden  with  as 
much  zeal  as  the  latter  difeovered  in  forwarding  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  tyrablii  It  mult  be  mentioned,  too,  to  the  hoLOiir  of  the 

Thebans. 
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Tbebans^  that,  fatisfied  wkh  their  own  grofs^  JubJlantialf  and  cf)?n>> 
firtable  vices,  they  never  imitated  the  levity  of  the  Athenians,  nor 
introduced  among  them  the  buffooneries  of  Ariftophanes. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  great  objeS  of  Scottilh  patriots  for  forty  years  paft,  next  to 
lerving  themfelves  and  their  friends^  has  been  to  monopolize  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  (hooting  partridges  and  moor-fowl,  and  to  give  liberty  to 
the  highlanders  to  expofe  their  bare  poderiors  to  the  north  wjpd.  Bat,  as 
nearly  the  half  of  ^e  Scotch  members  of  parliament,  are  at  prei^t 
cm  the  fide  of oppofition,,thore  who  are  in  power  will  be  under  the  nt» 
cefiity  of  doing  beneficial  and  popular  a£lions»*in  order  to  preferve  their 
influence  and  charadterin  the  country.  The  augmentation  of  the 
fidarles  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Seflion,  while  their  numbers  are 
prefdrved,  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  and. give  iatisfadlion 
to  the  nation.  Government  will  find  it  neceffary  to  give  every  pof; 
fiblc  encouragement  to  the  fifheries,  as  being  the  beft  nurfery  fof  fea- 
snen.  Since  improvements  firil  began  in  Scotland,  which  was  about  the 
year  17459  they  have  been  carried  on  with  rapidity.  In  point  of 
elegance  and  lalle,  Edinburgh  is  likely  foon  to  become  the  fecond  city 
m  ue  Bridfh  dominions. 

CHURCH  OF  Scotland; 

The  find  blow  was  given  to  .the  long  and  violent  oppolition  to  the  law 
ef  patronage,  in  the  lafi  general  affembly  The  rejedlion  of  the  overture 
for  confulting  the  landed  interefi  on  this  quefiion,  by  a  decided  ma. 
jority,  has  put  an  end  to  eccleiiaftical  controverfy,  and  rellored  peace 
to  the  church.  This  great  vidlory  of  fenfc  over'  nonfenfe,  of  reafon 
and  order  over  fanaticifm  and  licentioufnefs,  has  been  obtained  partly 
by  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  literature  aniong  the  people,  but 
chiefly  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  moderate  party ^  who  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  real  patriotifm  and  philanthropy,  .  unknown  to  any  order  of 
priefts  fince  tne  creation  of  the  world,'  have  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country,  and  fupported  the  caufe  of  rational  and  liberal  religion,  againll 
the  pernicious  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  reputation,  popularity,- and  iiiterefl.  The  oppofitc 
parties  arc  now  approximating ;  the  odium  tbeolo'^icum'  will  wear 
away,  and  peace  ana  cordiality  be  uniyerfally'eflabliihed.  Delivered 
from  the  rvil fpirit  of  theological  fadlion,  the  minifters  of  the  apolli- 
cally  pure  and church  of  Scotland  will  difplay  Ac  ftrvldum  Inge- 
mum  of  their  country  in  calmer  and  more  ‘clegaiit  ‘  occupations,  and 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  edify  their  flocks,  to  cultivate  literature, 
and  to  kifs  their  wives.  From  the  bujh  ceafing  to  hurn^  the  tree 
of  knowledge  may  arife  and  enrich  the  world  with  its  fruits. 

♦  The  burning  bulh  is  the  enfign  armorial  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  to 
bejeni  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.*  32,  Flect-ftreet,  London,  Sub- 

ferihers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  rejpe^fuliy  defred  to  give  in 
their  Harnes^ 


